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HE TEACHER WHO BELIEVES IN PREPAREDNESS 

will approve of the “Training Camp” (of seventy pages) which 
Professor Place has incorporated in Second Year Latin as an immedi- 
ate introduction to the student’s reading of Caesar. In this new feature 
the first twenty chapters of Book I of the Gallic War are studied 
intensively as a preparation for the further reading of Caesar. 


When the pupil has completed his work in the “Training Camp” 
he is ready to read Caesar as a whole. His start in actual reading has 
been slow, but his preliminary training has developed in him a 
dynamic power which will enable him to progress rapidly and con- 
fidently. The most significant portions of the text of the Seven Books 
of Caesar’s Gallic War are selected for translation; and these are 
united by English summaries and translations of the intervening 
passages. In this way the pupil has a complete survey of Caesar’s 
campaigns in Gaul. The text of the Argonauts is given at the end. 


The book contains numerous other features which are equally 
original, teachable, and advantageous. It is intended to follow the 
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Essential Language Habits 


By ESTHER M. COWAN, Some- 
time Teacher in Northeast High 
School, Kansas City; ANNETTE 
BETZ, Kansas City Junior Col- 
lege, and W. W. CHARTERS, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 


The fixation of correct English habits 
is the first aim of this series. It is based 
upon the belief that in order to improve 
speech it is necessary to give abundant 
and varied motivated drill upon correct 
forms until these forms become automatic. 

The illustrative literature, games, pic- 
tures, and concrete topics through which 
these instructions in language technique 
are given have all been chosen because of 
their inherent interest for the child. 

There is a well-defined plan to develop 
in the pupil a feeling of responsibility for 
his Janguage work. Instructions are in- 
variably specific and intelligible, and he is 
taught how to check and correct his own 
work. 

Books One and Two now Ready 
Book Three in press 
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region of the French language which corresponds 
to the American slang. 


It also includes new and revised war terms, as well 
as obsolete words and phrases found in the works 
of familiar French writers. 


Many cross-references and comparisons with Eng- 
lish, and sometimes German, make this book more | 
simple glossary. 


Cloth. 163 pages. Price $1.00 
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KENTUCKY STATE ASSOCIATION 


The Kentucky State Association is in session 
this week, W. J. Craig, Bowling Green, presi- 
dent, and R. E. Williams, of Louisville, secre- 
tary. It is a great program and will be a 
great meeting. We know what a Kentucky 
state meeting is because we were there a year 
ago, and were in thirteen cities in Kentucky in 
March of this year, and know the spirit of the 
school people at home. 

An especially interesting feature this vear is 
“The Press Forum,” with the editors of six of 
the leading daily papers of Kentucky discuss- 


ing live educationai topics under the general 


topic, “Kentucky Schools and the Kentucky 
Press.” The papers represented are the Louis- 
ville Herald, the Courier-Journal, the Kentucky 
Advocate, of Danville, the Lexington Herald, 
the Louisville Post, and the Ashland Daily In- 
dependent. 

The specitic topics are: “ How can the News- 
papers as Common Carriers of Information give 
best Aid to the Schools of the People whom they 
both serve”; “ How much Politics and how little 
is best for our Schools ”; “ ‘The County Superin- 
tendent and the County Editors—Brothers in a 
Common Cause ”; “ More Wholesome Publicity 
and less maudlin Sympathy for our Schools”: 
“The Function of the Press in raising the Popu- 
lar Estimate of the Teacher”; “ May we, the 


School Forces of Kentucky, count on you, the 
99 


News Forces of Kentucky ! 
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GRUVER ACCEPTS LYNN 

Harvey S. Gruver, oi Worcester, accepts the 
superintendency of Lynn at a salary of $8,000 
and $600 for professional expenses. Worcester, 
where he has been for five years, and where he 
has had remarkable success, was ready to meet 
the Lynn salary and do anything else in a 
materiai way that could be desired. 

Mr. Gruver is a good deal of a pioneer by 
nature, and he had done all the pioneering that 
has been needed in Worcester. That Lynn 
wants a complete pioneer program is indi- 
cated in the fact that they have doubled their 
salary for a leader. Dr. Gruver has been a 
leader among the New England schoolmen, and 
there is universal gratification that he is not to 
leave Massachusetts. 
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PLAY WEEK 

Play Week, April 21-26, has the hearty en- 
dorsement of President Harding, who wrote 
Joseph Lee, of Boston, president of the Piay- 
ground and_ Recreational Association of 
America, as follows :— 

“Play is the sculptor which shapes the life 
of the child. He confides his dreams to his play 
and becomes what his play is. This is also true 
enough of adults to make us seriously concerned 
for the recreational life of America. We must 
make the play time of all children and the free 
time of all the rest of us richer, more satisfying, 
more ennobling. 

“During play week I trust that those who 
love children and youth and the forward-looking 
ideals of American life will co-operate with you 
very generously.” 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ISSUE 

We have had innumerable requests to write 
on the Public School Issue as it has developed 
in Oregon and is developing elsewhere. 

We do not consider this one of our problems. 
Whatever of success the éditor of the Journal 
of Education has had witl voice and pen has 
come from nef dealing. with prejudices on the 
one hand or ardent “ reformers" on the other, 
and it is a matter.of devout ambition to continue 
intense faith in and:loyalty to the public schools 
without wasting énérgy: om.time in criticising 
the critics or-thercrities of:the critics. 

We are not speaking of.others or for others 
but for ourselves. We can find use for all of our 
time and energy in an endeavor to help make 
the public schools meet more and more the 
vision of their founders. 







































































































































































































































































































































Rarely does the retirement of a professor in a 
relatively small community receive so much 
attention as has the retirement of Professor 
William R. Hart, of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College at Amherst. 

Professor Hart has done unusual service both 
in the college and in the state. After sixteen 
years as head of the Department of Agriculture 
and Education he retired under the state pension 
law because he has attained the age of 
seventy. 

In this connection we cannot resist the temp- 
tation to recall the occasion of his election six- 
teen years ago, because it was quite unusual for 
a state agricultural college to take as the head 
of a department a teacher from a state normal 
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school, especially from a relatively small schoo} 
in Nebraska. 

It all resulted from our visit to his class ip 
the Peru, Nebraska, State Normal School, and 
our referring to his work as of an exceptionally 
high character. 

This reference led a member of the trustees 
of the college to ask me for a special statement 
of his work which interested me, and upon his. 
election my letter was printed in the press of 
the state in connection with his election. 

For sixteen years it has been with especial 
satisfaction that 1 have seen evidences that my 
appreciation was justified. He has been a nota- 
bie leader in agricultural education in the coun- 
Try. 
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No exhibit at Cleveland was as extensive 
Or as significant as the Building Exhibit 
secured and arranged by Superintendent Kan- 
del! J. Condon, of Cincinnati. It was a notable 
contribution to the advancement of educational 
ideals in America. 

Last-year at Chicago the exhibit of school 
buildings was general in character, including 
plans for kindergarten, elementary, special. 
junior and senior high schools. 

This year the emphasis was placed on junior 
and senior high schools. The plans and eleva- 
tions of nearly two hundred of the latest build- 
ings from seventy-five cities in twenty-one 
states were on exhibition. 

Last year the emphasis was on architecture; 
this year it was on interior plans, and on cost of 
construction. With each exhibit was shown the 
cost of building construction per cubic foot and 
per pupil accommodated. There was shown the 
percentage of the total floor space devoted to 
offices, corridors and general administration; 
study rooms and auditorium; physical education 
and play rooms; shops and laboratories; and 
classrooms. 

The exhibit brought together the best that 
has been done in the entire country in the way 
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BUILDING EXHIBIT AT CLEVELAND 


> 






of senior and junior high school planning and 
duilding during the past five years. It showed 
how the problem of placing the different educa- 
tional features with reference to one another has 
been solved in different communities. 

In addition to the senior and junior high schoot 
plans, there were shown the International Kin- 
dergarten College ; a junior college, a very inter- 
esting elementary school from Pueblo, Colorade, 
and a one-story elementary school from Cincin- 
nati, of colonial design, showing a very satis- 
factory treatment of the kindergarten ané 
general layout of the grounds. 

The East High School of Cincinnati, which 
was selected by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects us the finest example of school architecture 
for exhibition at Paris and London, was shown 
in the exact form in which it was exhibited in 
these two European cities last year. 

There were exhibits trom Alabama (2 cities), 
California 3, Coiorado 3, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia 3, Illinois 6, Indiana 4, Ken- 
tucky 2, Massachusetts 6, Michigan 9, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Jersey 4, New York 4, 
North Carolina, Ohio 10, Pennsylvania 4, Vir- 
ginia 5, West Virginia 3, and Wisconsin 3. 
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THE HONESTY BOOK 


William B. Joyce, of New York, has done 
something genuinely praiseworthy by establish- 
ing The National Honesty Bureau with William 
Byron Forbush as manager and director. The 
purpose is to help teachers promote honesty in 
all of the rising generation through school func- 
tioning. 

The first important activity of the National 
Honesty Bureau is the publication of “ The 
Honesty Book” of thirty-six pages, eight by 
eleven inches. The chapters are on “ The Prac- 
tical Value of Honesty,” “The Fellow Who 





Slipped,” “ Character the Basis of Credit,” “ Dis- 
honesty Does Not Pay,” “So Crooked He 
Couldn’t Play Straight,” “ The Appeal to Fair 
Play,” “ The Appeal to Pride,” “The Appeal to 
Patriotism,” “ The Appeal to the Heroic.” 

The main features of “The Honesty Book” 
are: “School Methods” and “Honesty in the 
Home.” : 

It is well worth while to have a man like 
William Byron Forbush studying ways and 
means of promoting honesty in practice as well 
as in theory through the schools. 
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NOTABLE SERVICE IN EDUCATION 


[The following statement, signed by every member of the faculty; was presented Dean James E. Russell of 


Teachers College, Columbia University.] 


On the completion of your twenty-five years 
of distinguished leadership, we, your associates 
of the Faculties of Teachers College, wish to 
offer this testimonial of our professional esteem 
2nd our personal aftection. 

Your insight into the fundamental tendencies 
of American life, your imagination and breadth 
of vision, have enabled you to forecast the 
direction of educational progress. You have 
pointed the way and have organized the work 
of the college fur the many men and women 
who have gone forth to become leaders in edu- 
cational reconstruction. With a reformer’s zeal 
you have yet known where.and when it was wise 
to venture, and have thereby kept Teachers Col- 
lege to the fore, as the directing and moulding 
force in twentieth century education. 

Ambitious for the progress of education rather 
than for any personal honors, you have been 
quick to see the point of view of others, willing 
to be converted by fact or reasonable argument, 
generous in giving full credit, both in private 
and in public, to the achievements of those 
chosen, encouraged, and directed by yourself. 
Activities in which you were a pioneer you have 
been ready to surrender to other agencies as 
they developed competence to assume them. 
You have ever been open to any suggestion of a 
change that meant advance. You have always 


reacted rightly to any big or critical situation, 
and have sacrificed your own interests, or 
even what might appear the temporary advan- 
tage of the college, for service to the next 
generation. 

As a leader, you have shown a unique power 
of inspiring loyalty and devoted service. More 
znxious that members of the staff be true to 
themselves and to truth as they see it, than to 
you personally or to any particular theory of 
education, you have left them untrammeled. You 
have put no restrictions on the freedom of any 
one to carry forward his own work in his own 
way. This freedom has furnished an incentive 
to all to put forth their best efforts without re- 
serve, and has built up a unique spirit of loyalty 
to the college, and to the cause for which it 
stands. 

You have always made time, in your busy life, to 
listen to those, whether of the faculties or of the 
student body, whose perplexities or burdens sent 
ihem in search of counsel, sympathy, or help. 
The youngest you have followed with extraor- 
dinary knowledge of their needs and of their 
promise; and those older in service you have 
stimulated with discriminating praise. You have 
given kindly understanding, generous response, 
and effective help in human emergencies. 
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ANOTHER RECORD 


Hamtramck, Michigan, E. G. Van Deventer, 
has gone forward by leaps and bounds, and the 
story reads like a fairy tale. 

Detroit’s magic spirit has hovered over 
all the region around about. Only three 
states had a fabulous growth by _ the 
19220 census, i.e, three of the older 
states. Michigan was the only state whose 
growth was due to industrial prosperity, and 
most of this was due to industrial intensity of 
the region within one hundred miles of Detroit. 

From 1910 to 1922 the school enrollment went 
from 682 to 7,578, or better than a thousand per 
cent. ! 

The teachers increased from 16 to 156, or 





a-e- 


near 900 per cent. It was impossible to build 
fast enough to have the number of teachers 
keep pace with the pupil enrollment. 

In ten years the population increased from 
3,999 to 48,615! This was an increase of 1,256 
per cent. 

Mr. Van Deventer has been in the school 
system of Hamtramck for twenty years, and he 
has seen the school enrollment go from 300 to 
8.000; the teachers from 5 to 190; the 


buildings from one eight-room building to 
six larger buildings; from no high school to one 
with forty-five teachers and 1,100 students! 
Since May, 1922, a million dollars voted for 
schools! 












In 1900 a bronze statue of Dr. Edward Austin 
Sheldon was presented the state of New York 
by the public school children of the state, and 
was placed in the State Capitol. It has never 
had fitting setting there, and last summer it was 
removed to the State Normal School at Oswego, 
New York, where it certainly belongs. New 
York state has had no greater leader in public 
school education than was Dr. Sheldon, of whom 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner said, when state super- 
intendent of New York :— 








EDWARD A. SHELDON 


> 


“For more than a quarter of a century 
Edward Austin Sheldon gave himselt, body, soul 
and spirit, to the work of education. Courageous, 
sincere, enthusiastic, patient and persevering, he 
overcame difficulties, removed obstacles, won 
victories, where others less cool, with zeal less 
intense, would have been disheartened and 
driven from the field. We rejoice that these fifty 
years of service were given to education in our 
own state, and that we are the inheritors of the 
fruit of his labors.” 
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SOUTH DAKOTA’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


We have had an unusual opportunity to know 
South Dakota, having been there occasionally 
from before statehood, and during the iast four 
years we have been in more than half the coun- 
ties of the state, some of them three times. We 
have known intimately all state educational in- 
stitutions except the smallest of the state normat 
schools, and most of the other colleges of the 
state, so that we have been in touch with the 
state educationally tor a third of a century, but 
the opportunities of 1922 were greater than in 
any other year. We were in the state for six 
weeks, three days in each city. But what was 
more to the peint was the fact that State Super- 
intendent Fred L. Shaw had a free hand as never 
before, as no other state superintendent whom 
we know has had. 

By the by, Mr. Shaw is a rare combination of 
administrative ability, scholarly instincts and 
literary equipment. He was educated in the 
scholarly atmesphere ot an English college. reads 
the best things in literature, and memorizes for 
the sheer love of having a mind well stored with 
treasures. They tell a good story of Mr. Shaw, 
whe was at a religious convention in mid Novem- 
ber when he was unexpectedly called upon to 
offer prayer. He rese and repeated the “* Presi- 
dent’s Thanksgiving Proclamation,” which had 
been issued a short time betore. 

The city salaries are a demonstration of edu- 
cational sentiment. Sioux Falls, Aberdeen, Mit- 
chell and Huron are near the $5,600 class im 
salaries of superintendents and Sioux Falls, a 
city ot scarcely 25,000 in census ranking, pays the 
high school principal, W. I. Early, $4,500. This 
is exceptional of course. It came about in this 
way. He was having a salary of $3,600, which 
was a natural salary for such a high school. He 
received an offer of 34,500 for a high school prin- 
cipalship in another state. He did not so much 
as mention it in Sioux Falls, and declined it on 
the ground that he was under contract. The 
locai paper in the other city reported the offer 
and the declinaticn, whereupon a thrilling public 
meeting was held in Sioux Falls, and it was voted 
unanimously to instruct the Board of Educatior 
to make his salary $4.500, which the Board did 
gladly. 

I met several superintendents of cities (!) of 
less than 1,200 who have morc than $3,000 
salaries. A “stunning high school” is ali tha: 
the imagination can put into the term. 

Tyudall, a city (!) of fewer than 1,200 popu- 
lation, has a high school whose achievement de- 
fies my English. I saw the football team play 
a game with a team of no mean proportions, but 
they beat them with a score of 70! 

That high school, population fewer than 1,200, 
won second place in the state football chaim- 
vionship contest. This was 1922. The 1920 boys 
who went to college had tour of the eleven of 
all-college winners of the state. Two of the four 
were on the State University team and two on 
the Yorktown College..team. 


Football is not the only athletic fune. 
tioning of which Tyndall is proud. This 
year they won the state championship 
in track meet. were second in Ip. 
terstate track mect, and the girls’ basketball 
team won thirteen of the fourteen games they 
played. : 

But Tyndall is not all athletics. The Tyndall 
high school in a city (!) of fewer than 1.209 
population won the state championship in debate, 
and the state oratory contest. 

Is it any wonder that I was thrilled with ad. 
miration for South Dakota ? 

But none or all of these facts give an adequate 
picture of Tyndall under the leadership of A, RB, 
Phiilips, superintendent. 

The story of Lawrence Newmark must be 
appreciated to see what Mr. Phillips is 
doing. 

At seven years of age Lawrence came to South 
Dakota direct from Russia, a Russian Jew with 
no English. That was less than ten years age, 

n 1922 he entered Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Iowa, having made his four-year high 
school course in Tyndall in three years. 

In his last year in the high school, 1921-22, he 
carried six subjects with five instructors and 
had “A” in each subject. 

In addition to his scholastic winnings he was 
manager of the football team and was secretary, 
treasurer and advertising promoter. He made a 
net profit for the first time in its history of foot- 
hall in Tyndall. He was also editor of the high 
school paper. He won two oratorical contests, 
and was a member of the team that won the 
state championship in debate. 

While doing all this Newmark worked in his 
father’s store every Saturday, and_ evenings 
when needed. 

While Tyndall was the high spot South Dakota 
Was Gne continual surprise in its local leader- 
ships. 





the Orland Consolidated 
School in the open country. On the vast prairie 
there was no house in sight except the residence 
of the superintendent on the school lot. The 
school building is only three years old. N. W. 
Vittum, superintendent and principal, is well 
paid, is ardently in love with the opportunity and 
responsibility. 


Another instance 


This vear the agricultural team in his cor- 
solidated school won first place in the daity 
demonstration in the township, then in the 
county contest, then in the state contest. and 
won a trip to the Interstate Dairy Stock Show 
at St. Paul, Minnesota. 

I wish it were possible to give some idea of the 
delight of knowing a high school like that in 
Tyndall, and an open country consolidated school 
like that at Orland, in Lake county! Yes, and 
many other almost equally fascinating achieve- 
ments. 
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_. . CLASSROOM. ACHIEVEMENT —(1.) .... - 


NO INBREEDING. 

The Western Michigan State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, has no inbreeding in the Train- 
ing School. 

In the nine grades, from the kindergarten to 
the eighth grade, the teachers are from seven dif- 
ferent state normal schools—six of them out of 
Michigan, and no two from normal schools in 
the same state. 

They are not only graduates of State Normal 
Schoois or State Teachers Colleges, but they 
have supplemented their preparation by Univer- 
sity School of Education work, and only two 
have been to the same university. We have 
known no other State Teachers College or State 
Normal School that has been quite as heroic in 
avoiding any possible danger of inbreeding. 

READING TO PUPIL AUDIENCE. 

In this Kalamazoo Training School the chil- 
dren in the first three grades do all their reading 
to the class as an audience, a child reading for 
several minutes something that the class has 
never read. 

Oi course, some few children have read it at 
home, which merely adds to the interest, for 
their appreciation is more alert. 

The entire class listens with rapt attention. 
The one who reads has read it in advance so as 
know how to give a_ real interpretation 
through inflection and emphasis. 

I have rarely heard anything with quite the 
same personality that these little people give it. 
Occasionally a pupil reads something to the 
class as an audience without previous reading 
of the seiection. 

FREE AND EASY ATTITUDE. 

The children in the first and second grade as 2 
tule sit on the floor while they are being read to, 
though every time three or four of the little 
people were seated. Each child did as he pre- 
ferred to do. They were, first of all, at ease, 
and gave attention because they were inter- 
ested in the reading. 


_— 
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There was no pretense of dictating how they 
should be seated. They were solely interested 
in giving keen attention to the reading, and they 
laughed at things that tempted laughter, even 
nudging one another when something was extra 
amusing. 

TALKING AS WELL AS READING. 


In the fifth grade one of the class, a clever lad,. 
went South this winter, and he had his class- 
mates in mind everywhere, and brought two 
zlligators home with him to show the class and 
tell about what he saw in Florida. 

He went into Mammoth Cave, and his account 
of it was most interesting to his teachers as well 
as his classmates. 

He passed on to the class much of the geog- 
raphy which he learned, and it was so real and 
genuine that not one of the class will ever forget 
anything he has told the class. 

No English lessons that he has ever studied 
have meant so much to him as have the periods 
when he gave the class an account of his experi- 
ences in the South. 

What is quite as much to the point, all through 
his travels he was seeing things with a view to 
having something to tell the class. Travel ta 
that lad was education along high lines. 

A DETROIT STUDENT. 


A high school student in Detroit had a chance 
to go with his parents for two weeks, visiting 
Washington, Providence, and Boston. 

When he asked his principal it he could be 
extused fur the week that school would be in 
session—the other week was Easter vacation-- 
the principal said: “Yes, if you will take 2 
recitation period and tell your class what you 
iearned that was.of most interest.” 

That opportunity and responsibility gave au 
added zest to everything he saw. He elected to 
see things that he knew the class would be 
interested in, It was a great scheme, both for 
the student and for his classmates. 





ROOM AT THE TOP 


There is ever a crowd in the valley, 
For the lower a soul descends, 
The more it finds of the smaller minds 
That seek but their selfish ends. 
There’s companionship in the valley, 
With others your lot is thrown; 
But the man who tries for the larger prize 
Must travel the height alone. 






Then dare the paths of the mountain, 


He must make for himself a pathway, 
Where no other foot e’er trod, 
Till he grows complete contentment 


in sweet 5 


As he learns to walk with God. 
There is glory upon the mountain, 
Though the summit is cold and bleak. 
Yet the radiant burst of the dawn falls first, 
Like a blowing rose on the peak. 


Oh, spirit with Heaven-like fire, 


Whose depths are stirred 


by an inward word, 


To struggle and to aspire. 


Be not content with the 


sluggard, 


In the valley of life to stop, 
But with purpose bold heed the adage old: 
There’s always room at the top. 


—London Answers. 
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This paper deals with efforts to improve the 
school subjects of study, as they are being 
changed to meet modern conceptions of educa- 
tion. Two types of curricular improvement will 
first be outlined; then a discussion will be pre- 
sented ot certain principles which need to be 
kept in mind in developing or using new types of 
curricular content. The types presented are 
illustrative rather than compiete in their sup- 
port of the principles later to be discussed. 

At a meeting held in connection with the De- 

partment of Superintendence one year ago, a 
preliminary report was made of an investigation 
to determine what use the public is now making 
of subject matter related to one of the school 
subjects of study. This investigation has been 
completed and a monograph based upon it has 
just been printed. So much has been said regard- 
ing the need that education shall fit people better 
to engage in afiairs in which common life is 
concerned, that it seemed wise to initiate a 
series of investigations to détermine rela- 
tions that do now exist between school 
subjects and the situations which arise in affairs 
out of school. The subject of this investigation 
was chosen in order to determine to what extent 
and in what ways biology is used; and at the 
Same time to see to what extent such methods 
of investigation may contribute to curricular 
reorganization in this and other subjects. The 
investigation deals with the extent and nature 
of use of biological material in the public press. 
That is, what kinds of biological information is 
the citizen now reading? In what wavs is this 
informaticn related to school work in biology? 
Do the public press articles make any valid sug- 
gestions as to needed changes in content or 
method of the school subject? Do such articles 
provide significant biolegical situations or needs 
which are available for use in school instruction, 
either as introductory, foundational or concluding 
appiications related to the topics of school in- 
struction. The so-called “case system” or use 
of specific occurrence with its problem and the 
methods and principles by which it is met has 
been found to be a valuable means cf beginning 
studies of units of work in law and medicine and 
to some extent has been used in general educa- 
tion. 

The briefest summary must serve our immedi- 
ate purpose. Seventeen full months issues of 
representative daily newspapers were secured, 
making a total of 492 different papers and 
approximately 14,000 pages. These papers ordi- 
narily reach several millions of readers. Each 
of the pages was exaniined, and all biological 
articles other than those which were paid adver- 
tisements, or regularly recurring commercial 
stock reports, were collected and classified. Mere 
biological articles were omitted, thus limiting the 
collection to articles clearly biological, and of 
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news or editorial value. A total of 3,061 such 
articles were thus secured, these having an 
average column length per article of over eight 
inches. 

Careful study of all articles resulted in a 
classification, consisting of eight main divisions, 
each main division having secondary and tertiary 
sub-divisions. Thus “Health Biology,” which 
includes 897 of the 3,061 articles, is represented 
by articles classified under eight sub-headings: 
Biology of infectious diseases, hygiene and sani- 
tation, health education, non-infecticus diseases, 
diatetics, drugs, first aid, and physiology. The 
sub-division, “Infectious Diseases” is itself 
represented by 19 further sub-divisions. The 
other main divisions beside health, in the de- 
creasing order of their numerical importance, 
are animals, plants, food, organizations of pro- 
ducers, general nature, evolution, and fictitious 
viology. 

A study of the tabulated number and length 
ot articles shows the outstanding importance of 
the first four groups—health, animals, plants, and 
food. The average length of articles upon 
general nature and evolution is slightly greater 
than that of the airst four groups, but the total 
iiumber of such articles is relatively quite small. 
Fictitious, or make-believe, or spurious biology 
is surprisingly small, since but fourteen of the 
3,061 articles belong to this group. Further- 
more, the average length of fictitious articles 1s 
less than one-half the average length of all arti- 
cies. This is a remarkably creditable change 
from a few decades age, when so many fictitious 
articles appeared in the newspapers. lf this 
study is representative, one may now read 200 
newspaper articles based upon biological infor- 
mation and in so doing would probably encoun- 
ter but one fictitious article. 

There is not time and it is not appropriate in 
this connection to present statements of details 
concerning the contents of articles under the 
Gifferent biological headings. A few statements 
in summary of the results of the investigation 
will show the significance of this type of study. 

Of the 492 issues of newspapers studied no 
issue was without one or more _ biological 
articles. 

The articles found are of the same general 
types in all parts of the country, with local varia- 
tions readily accounted for by special local situa- 
tions. 

The proportion of biological material to the 
number of pages issued monthly by different 
papers does not vary greatly, thus indicating 4 
fairly well recognized need and use of news 
paper copy from this field. 

Heaith biclogy, which appears iu largest quan 
tity, thus relates interestingly to recent com 
clusions reached by National Educational Com- 
mittees to the effect that health is the first aim 
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of education. The largest pfoportion and great- 
est length of health articles appear in 


communities in which, from other sources, it’ 
is known that greatest effort is being made to’ 


conserve and imprcve human health. Whether 
improved health and greater interest cause the 
larger number of health articles, or whether the 
jmprovement in health is brought about by 
greater publicity cannot now be decided. 

Biology pertaining tc health, animal life, plant 
life and food are easily the dominant biologicai 
jaterests of the public, so far as this investiga- 
tion presents dependable data. 

A surprisingly small amount of fictitious 
biology appears in the papers studied, thus show- 
ing a most wholesome respect for biological 
truth. This does not mean that erroneous state- 
ments do not appear. For example, it was stated 
that the germ causing yellow fever has not been 
discovered. it has been discovered, but the 
writer of the erroneous statement was not so 
informed. He did not wilfully déal in fiction. 

Newspapers are more nearly up-to-date in bio- 
logical accuracy than are many téxtbooks, since 
iheir articles are “ nows,” preferably direct from 
the producer to the consumer. At the best, text- 
books cannot entirely keep up-to-date, and 
many of them do not make earnest endeavor to 
do so. A biological textbook which is one or 
two decades old carries more fiction than do 
most of our leading newspapers. 

Since the advocacy of social and industrial 
controls, depending upon modern biology and 
the types of biological information which appear 
in the representative press are so widespread 
and constant, should not the school courses in 
biology include the topics found as legitimate 
ones for school uses, if, as we say, education is 
designed to heip people in common life? 

Finally, if these topics are those of common 
eceurrence, should not some or many of them, 
or others in similar articles, be used as significant 
situations in presentation of topics in instruction 
in biology ? 

This investigation provides sufficient guid- 
ance for a substantial advance in defining course 
content. Other investigations are needed to 
determine whether the public press presents the 
diological material which the people should 
have; whether courses of study in schools are 
in any way responsible for whatever appears in 
the articles dealing with biology; whether the 
press or the public desires to use other biological 
material other than that which is used: whether 
Professional biologists believe the public is 
securing the kinds of biological information 
which biologists think or can prove would be 
g00d for the public. 

For a second type of effort in curricular im- 
provement, let us turn to one of our older, more 
nearly standardized subjects—mathematics. 
Teachers in colleges, high schools and ele- 
mentary schools are in general agreement that 
feorganization is needed. There have recently 

MN many investigations and reports of com- 
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mittees which have recommended extensive 
modifications of present practice in mathe- 
imatical instruction. The final report of the 
National Committee on Mathematical Require- 
ments enumerates the outstanding reasons for a 
reorganization of courses in mathematics. 

Among many important conditions stated by 
this report are the following :— 

That much of the content of the usually © 
required courses makes little contribution to the 
pupil or adult needs of modern life. 

That the organization of these materials and 
instruction by use of them are not based upon 
modern psychology of learning. 

The report emphasizes the need for giving 
especial attention to the elementary grades, and 
to grades seven, eight and nine. Several groups 
of workers are attempting to provide better cur- 
ricular materials and accompanying methods. I 
shall outline the procedure of one of these 
groups. 

Fifteen hypotheses or guiding principles were 
first formulated. These are based upon investi- 
gations, results of surveys, and the best guidance 
available in the philosophy of education. Six of 
these principles are :— 

Mathematics, in the elementary and junior 
high school grades, should be primarily a tool for 
the quantitative thinking which children and 
adults need to do. 

Each year shouid give the most intrinsically 
valuable mathematical information and training 
whick the pupil is capable of receiving at that 
time, with little consideration of the needs of 
subsequent courses. 

The preceding aim necessitates the inclusion 
in junior high school grades of certain elements 
of arithmetic, intuitive geometry. algebra, trigo- 
nometry and statistics, although these are not 
to be rigidly classified under the traditional 
divisions as named. 

Manipulation of maihematical symbols as an 
end should be omitted; and 

Attention should be directed toward a better 
appreciation of the part that mathematics has 
occupied and is now occupying in the progress 
of civilization. 

There should be a marked increase in the 
accuracy of computation with integers, fractions 
and per cents. 

Following the formulation of the above prin- 
ciples, an inventory test was given to a large 
number of children who were just entering the 
seventh grades in thirty cities. The purpose of 

this inventory was to furnish more complete 
information than previously existed regarding 
the mathematical knowledge that such children 
possess at the end of the sixth grade, or which 
the seventh grade teacher may _ reasonably 
expect as his foundation for work. The test 
consists of 125 very simple elements. The con- 
tent of courses of study and the opinions of text- 
book writers were used as the two bases in the 
construction of the test. The nature of a few 
elements in the test is cited, together with the 
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degree of mastery of each which pupils were 
found to possess. 

Write 125 as a common fraction. The per 
cent. of correct responses was 69.4. Does 4896 
divided by 10 equal 4.896, 48.96, 489.6 or 4896? 
Again almost one-third of the pupils fail. 

Write 1/5 as a decimal fraction. Almost one- 
half are in error. 

What is the average of 4, 6, 8 and 10? Two- 
thirds fail to average these numbers correctly. 

Theodore Roosevelt was born October 27. 
1859, and died January 6, 1918. His age was 
--.. years, .... months,and .... days. But 17.3 
per cent. of the pupils made the correct age cal- 
culations. 

It was found that there is very little in this 
inventory which beginning seventh-grade pupils 
can do with anything like 100 per cent. efficiency. 
These points which are answered with high suc- 
cess are such as: One dozen equals 12 things, one 
minute equals 60 seconds, drawing a circle when 
the pupils see the word circle. These elements 
are given extensive practice in the home, in the 
grocery store; that is, these things are learned 
chiefly in the out-of-school situations. If some- 
thing is discovered that children know with a 
reasonable per cent. of efficiency, the mathe- 
matics instruction can by no means claim the ful! 
credit for having secured it. 

This inventory of sixth grade arithmetic may 
be summarized as follows :—- 

There are but 8 out of the 125 elementary 
mathematical points which are correctly an- 
swered by as many or more than 90 per cent. of 
the pupils. 

There are 34 of the 125 points answered by as 
many or more than 70 per cent. of the pupils. 

There are but 59 of the 125 points answered 
by as many as half of the pupils. 

That is, considerably more than half the pupils 
failed on 66 of the 125 points in this inventory. 

There are those who say that the outstanding 
indictment of our American schools is that we 
foster hali-learning. It appears that they 
exaggerate, and are too generous in this hard 
accusation, for here is evidence that we really 
achieve much less than 50 per cent. mastery. 

The third_step in this study of mathematics 
consists of an effort to discover valid materials 
which pupils can and should learn. This includes 
inventories of the mathematical elements found 
in other school subjects and in widely read 
magazines. For example, there has been a 
study of the specific geometrical concepts which 
facilitate general reading, and the frequency of 
occurrence of unusual fractions. 

Guided by the hypotheses stated in the first 
step, by the inventories of mathematical attain- 
ments, and by data upon the uses made of 
mathematics, tentative mathematical topics and 
teaching materials were prepared for experi- 
mental use, in thirty co-operating schools. After 
co-operative trial, criticism, and tests, the 
materials have been revised for further trial. 
The seventh grade material is now in use for 
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the third year, having undergone two revisions, 

What is involved in trial of curricular 
materials in co-operating schools? It is 
attempted to divide the seventh grade pupils 
into two groups as nearly equivalent in mathe- 
matical ability as measurement and judgment will 
permit; to one group the experimental materials 
are taught as prepared, to the other group 
the conventional mathematical course is taught;. 
achievement tests are given to both groups at 
the beginning and the end of the year; the 
teacher keeps a systematic recoid of the suc- 
cesses, failures, and interests of the pupils, 
whether explanations regarding the experimen- 
tal materials were sufficient, practice materials. 
adequate, terminology clear, the extent to 
which subject matter relates to the children’s. 
experience, and the suitability of projects that 
are used. The co-operating teachers, when they 
nave finished teaching a given unit of material, 
imake systematic reports on prepared blanks. 

These records help to determine the proper 
distribution of drill and practice work, and the 
need for hxing learning through cumulative re- 
view which consists of new applications of pre- 
viously learned principles. 

What are the outstanding characteristics of 
these courses? Four will be mentioned. 

Geometry, materials which deal with practical 
measurements and graphic presentation of facts 
are organized after the ideals of the laboratory 
method. There is a definite elfort to utilize a 
wider range of sensory experiences. By means. 
of construction, measurement. inference, gener- 
alization and verification, pupils are initiated im 
experimental and scientific methods of learning. 

Social and economic materials are organized 
in the form of projects—often group undertak- 
ings—in which meaning rather than skill is the 
desideratum. 

More ettective learning is secured through the 
use of social, human situations which are appre- 
ciated by the pupils. Materials in_ the 
ccurse are written not only for the pupil, but 
to the pupil. 

The basic skill in computation—common frac- 
tions, decimals, per cents., and common sense 
estimating—are crganized in a series of timed 
practice exercises. This makes it possible for 
each pupil to progress at his own rate, and to 
measure his daily growth. The evidence is 
Gefinite that such practice exercises will secure 
the accuracy, absence of which makes suck 
mathematical work almost absurd. 

With these two types in mind, and recogniz- 
ing clearly that two types only cannot be fully 
foundational to all that is to be said about prin- 
ciples which should guide in curricular Gevelop- 
ment, I wish now to state certain educational 
principles which it seems should be clearly de- 
fined for use in reorganization of the school sub- 
jects of study. 

PUPIL ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 

Most persons who are trying to improve 
the subjects of study now believe that children 
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learn best, retain longest and find learn- 
ing most usefully available when school 
hold this view believe that more, and not less 
effort is made by pupils when they are occupied 
by engaging in real work; hence if more eflort 
is made more educational growth may be 
secured. It is not believed, however, that ali 
pupils are all the time heid to high effort merely 
by the holding power of vital subject matter, 
but it is believed that subject matter should be 
so selected and used that more should be gained 
than has been, from its inherent significance to 
pupils. It is not claimed that a more vital sub- 
ject.matter content will of itself insure desired 
educational results, but this is one of the indis- 
pensable requirements for improvements. Until 
we know more than anyone now knows about 
children and about proper subject content, there 
will continue to be plenty of need for some kinds 
of guiding and exacting but intelligently sup- 
ported compulsions beside those the pupil recog 
nizes as inherent in the value of the subjects he 
studies. There is, however, a very much larger 
place than has been utilized for new and mean- 
ingful types of content in subjects of study. 
This statement is by no means new, but is ok 
only as a statement; it has not yet effected very 
extensive changes in actual subject content. It 
is much harder to accomplish the needed 
changes than to see clearly that changes are 
needed. The latter, for each school subject, 
requires prolonged and careful classroom trials 
with school children. Indeed it is possible that 
comparative trials may show that some whole 
subjects may profitabiy be omitted, or others 
added. 

SUBJECTS ORGANIZED SO THAT PUPILS 

TEACH ONE ANOTHER. 

Children iearn much from one another, and 
mstead of the still too common practice of dis- 
couraging communication and mutual assis- 
tance, the school atmosphere and the organiza- 
tion of the subjects of study should encourage 
such mutual pupil teaching as may pertain to 
the particular subject content upon which they 
ere engaged. Subjects of study should be selected 
and organized so as to facilitate teaching of 
pupils by ane another. The topics and content of 
studies should be such that pupils can come into 
mutual and co-operative mastery of them. 
PUPILS MUST SUCCEED IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

IF THEY ARE TO BE EDUCATED. 

Pupils develop fastest when engaged most of 
the time upon things in which they succeed, net 
fail. Educational efforts must usually result in 
success, if further effort is to be carried en with 
‘erver and whole-heartedness. When a college 
*ntrance examiner recently stated that “a col- 
lege entrance examination in physics should nc! 
Permit over 60 per cent. of those taking it to 
pass.” he was supporting and promoting one of 
the Mest serious situations in modern education 
the one-third who do not pass together with 
the large number of others who were adyised 
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not to try the examination are living and dis- 
couraged exponents of a situation so set up as to 
be almost hopeless educationaliy for most of 
those thus discouraged. Incomplete and im- 
perfect learning and consequent failure are 
needlessly depressing. They are needlessly 
costly in money, school space, and human life, 
since those who fail have not moved on to the 
next level of achievement. Subjects should be so 
selected and used that more pupils succeed, in 
order that later success may also be had. No 
fear that there will not be enough failures 
cemaining to provide ample occupation for those 
teachers who through sheer arbitary discipline 
wish to engage in the occupation of goading 
iailure into mediocre success. 

THE SCHOOL’S ORGANIZATION IS A LEGITI- 
MATE AND NECESSARY PART OF THE SUB- 
JECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 
lf school is training for social effectiveness, 
the school institution must itself be socially 
eftective. To be so the educational processes 
must be co-operative, and the activities and 
procedures which enter into the school’s organi- 
zation must be used as true subject matter 
material. When this is not done, the different 
members of the school community live a faise 
life under the guise of preparing for a later real 
fe out-of-school. Democratic education begins 
within the school by use of the school itself, else 
the school must fail in part of its social contri- 
bution to its pupils. This means that school 
curricula and methods must be participated in 
by pupils, and that the school’s own organization 
is a part of the school’s curricular possession, 
let a personal possession of the administrative 
officers. If this is true, it means that adminis- 
tration must secure a closer relation with the 
school subjects than is now common. Needs for 
school funds, school buildings, general organiza- 
tion have caused too wide a separation between 
administration and the real work of the schools. 
THE RATE AND QUALITY OF LEARNING IS 
DEPENDENT UPON THE NUMBER OF SENSES 
USED. 

There is an oft-stated principle, still too little 
used in curricular planning, to the effect that 
pupils iearn best when their minds are 
approached by senses and materials other than 
ihose which relate primarily to words. Our edu- 
cation has become one of much words. It is not 
likely that any modern educator wishes to 
reduce the use of reading or language, or other 
use of printed forms of expression, but there is 
too large an omission of fundamental experi- 
ences which involve touch, taste, sight. We in- 
terpret by means of sense experiences. We gain 
desire and ability to read, to reflect, to memorize ; 
we create visions of things good to do or things 
to be avoided, by use of experiences which in- 
volve senses not now fully used in the subjects 
of study. It is so much easier to organize and 
use subjects of study as organized printed pages 
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as assignments to be reproduced in recitation, 
than it is to use assignments as follow-up dis- 
cussions of situations derived from experience. 
We have fallen into a ccnventiona! education of 
words. Again my point contains nothing new: 
but again must it be clear that we have assented 
to platform argument and then proceeded to act 
as we did before. Subjects of study have not 
changed as have our theories of what subjects 
are for. Our advance in principles and ideals to 
which we assent has outrun our progress in 
practice in the use of school subjects. 

An explanation of the disparity between edu- 
cational principles and ideals on one side, and 
school practices on the other, seems reasonably 
clear. Iducational theorists aad philosophers 
have engaged in statements and argumentation 
which were abstractly appealing to their readers 
and audiences, and when asked concerning 
specific things to do in prosaic schoolrooms, 
have replied that these are details to be worked 
out by an enlightened teaching profession. This 
diverting by-play, when serious, betrays an un- 
founded confidence in the productive capacity, 
zvailable time and energy of most members of 
the teaclning profession. It overlooks or evades 
the fact that most difficult of all is the task of 
improving the courses of study with which the 
profession deals. It overlooks the fact that 
school practices are not likely to be changed 
suddenly from their present position to the very 
advanced position outlined by new principles and 
ideals, but that school practices evolve from 
what is. Biologically and sociologically things 
which are have come rather direct!y from 
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things which have been, and from much of our 
educational theory nothing has come. It has 
recently been said that “the theorists failed toe 
create a machinery of books, methcds, ang 
teachers to carry out their theories. Ideas will 
never be carried out unless they are embodied 
in machinery. So when the theorists failed te 
develop new machinery for their new concep- 
tions, the old machinery already in use in the 
schools—the old bocks, old methods, and old 
points of view—continued to function in the old 
way.” 

The relative satistaction with the definiteness 
of the present subjects of study as compared 
with the confusion produced when changes in 
content and method are introduced often seems 
to be an argument in favor of leaving things as 
they are. Similar confusion as to the aims of 
education is also cited as reason for waiting until 
aims are more clearly defined. But aims are 
sufficiently clear to show many people the neces- 
sity of change, and pragmatically our aims can- 
not be finally stated until after trial and 
measurement it is found what can really be 
acconiplished. Fortunately teachers and inves- 
ligators in various school systems all over the 
country have adopted the necessary complica- 
tions resulting from efforts to change the con- 
tent of subjects of study and have found the 
coufusion not destructively — disconcerting. 
Rather have they found that constructive im- 
provement of subjects awakens teachers to new 
confidence in the progress of education.—De- 
partment of Superintendence. 
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THE BELL OF THE ANGELS 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


There has come to my mind a legend, a thing I had ha!t 


forgot, 


And whether I read it or 


not! 


dreamed it,—ah, it matters 


It is said that in heaven, at twilight, a great bell softly 


swings, 


And man may listen and hearken to the wondrous music 


that. rings, 


If he puts from his heart's 


sion, pain, and strife, 


inner chamber all the pas- 


Heartache and weary longing, that throb in the pulses 


of life; 


lf he thrust from his soul 


wicked things, 

He can hear in the holy 
angels rings, 

And I think there lies in 


eyes to see, 


all hatred, all thoughts of 
twilight how the bel of the 


this legend, 1f we open our 


Somewhat of an inner meaning, my friend, to you and 


me 


Let us look in our hearts 


thoughts enter in 


and question: Can pur: 


To a soul if it be already the dwelling of thoughts of sin? 


So, then, let us ponder a little—let us look in our hearts 


ail d SCC 


lf the twilight bell of the angels could ring for us 


you and me. 
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BROWN 


New York University 


[Address at the Alumni Conference at Teachers College, Columbia University, in honor of Dean Russell’s twenty- 


fiith anniversary.] 


The training of teachers in this country be- 
gan on a lower academic level than that of the 
colleges. It took a prophet to anticipate such 
instruction in our higher institutions of learning. 
New York University, as early as 1830, called 
one of these prophets to be professor of the 
phiiosophy of education. If Thomas H. Gal- 
jaudet had not had other plans, this would have 
marked the beginning. Eventually, that early 
morning dream of the founders was realized in 
New York University’s pioneer Scheol of Peda- 
gogy, now known as the School of Education. 

Half a century after this fruitless call to Dr. 
Gallaudet, another of the major prophets, Presi- 
dent F. A. P. Barnard, was sounding his call for 
the higher education of teachers. It was a sig- 
nificant utterance, but so far as the East was 
concerned, it came as a voice in the wilderness. 
Meanwhile, farther West, the state universities 
had begun to feel a pedagogical impulse. In the 
seventies and the early eighties half a dozen of 
them had established departments of education. 
Of these, the mest influential was undoubtedly 
that of the University of Michigan, under Pro- 
fessor William H. Payne and, later, Professor 
B. A. Hinsdale. 

It was during the eighties that the germ of 
Teachers College was sprouting aid sending out 
its tentative tendrils in many _ directions. 
Like many another interesting beginning, in 
art and education, it hovered about the region 
of Washington Square. After a time it came 
under the leadership of a promising and enter- 
prising young graduate of Columbia College 
bearing the name of Nicholas Murray Butler, 
and soon it was found gravitating in the direc- 
tion of Columbia University. Or shall we say 
that Columbia gravitated toward Teachers Col- 
lege? They were both of them vounger, 
smaller, and more impressionable than they are 
today. There is a tradition that Teachers Cel- 
iege came first to Morningside Heights and that 
the University followed after. With all of their 
intimate association, there was a certain shyness 
between them, a certain willingness to rest con- 
tent with a Platonic rather than a matrimonial 
connection, to say nothing of a relationship jike 
that of a foster parent to an orphan child 
adopted into the family. But maybe this is 
ground where even angels should fear to tread. 
Anyway, there is no one to question that 
Teachers College is now and has been for many 
years a member of the Columbia family. It came 
definitely into the “educational system of 


Columbia University ”—I use the official phrase - 
ology—in that same year in which Dr. Russell 
became its Dean. 


We shali detract not at all from Dean Rus- 
sell’s glory, if we recognize the fact that a tre- 
metdous work had been accomplished here be- 
fore le came into his Deanship. We shall 
detract not at all from the achievements of his 
predecessors, it we declare that the real 
Teachers College, as we know it, had hardly 
even begun to be when he came into his Dean- 
ship. The real Teachers College is his opus, his 
masterpiece. He has made it by consolidating 
and widening the distinguished company of its 
iriends and supporters. But chiefiy he has made 
it by building up a notable faculty—an organized, 
cohesive, and creative faculty. To make such a 
faculty, you must bring together a group of 
strong professors, each of them with a mind of 
nis own, and weld them into a brotherhood, with 
a corporate mind of its own. If you think this 
an easy undertaking !—well, you can only tell by 
trying. When you see such a phenomenon, how- 
ever, dc not ascribe it all to the heavenly- 
mindedness of those professors, but to him who 
has persuaded them to keep on being heavenly- 
minded, 

Look at the Columbia catalogue for 1897-98, 
with its list of eighteen members of the faculty 
of Teachers College. The most of the names 
are familiar ones today. Professcr Baker is 
there; so are Professor Dodge and Miss Bald- 
win. So is James Earl Russell, half way down 
the list and designated as professor of psychol- 
ogy and general method. That was 1897-98. 
Then here we have the catalogue of 1907-08, ten 
vears later, with its 92 names instead of eigh- 
ceen in the list of the Teachers College faculty. 
Nicholas Murray Butier, president; James Eari 
Russell, dean; Clyde [I'urst, secretary. Look 
over the names of the professors and make note 
of the names that did not appear in that earlier 
iist. You can easily point to a dozen who are 
known today throughout our American educa- 
tional system, all of them added within those 
first ten years of Dean Russell’s administration. 
There is Frank M. McMurry, our acknowledged 
master of the art of classroom instruction: 
there is Edward L. Thorndike, who has made 
mathematics a branch of psychology, along with 
David Eugene Smith, who has made psychology 
and everything clse a branch ot mathematics: 
there is Gonzalez Lodge, for whom Latin and 
Greek are still the sovereign lords cof American 
education, and alongside of him is Dr. Wood, for 
whom the sum of classical wisdom is mens sane 
in sano corpore—he sings the phrase crescendo; 
there is Julius Sachs, master of secondary edu- 
cation in both theory and practice; there is 
Maurice A. Bigelow, on the way to a director- 
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ship in practical arts; there is Miss Adelaide 
Nutting, who lends distinction to every phase 
of the subject of her instruction; there is John 
Dewey, whose philosophy has permeated and 
stimulated, not to say bewitched, this whole 
establishment, as well as the rest of mankind; 
there is Samuel Train Dutton—if you care to 
see how one man put out at interest every talent 
that his Maker gave him, filling his seventy 
years with service of mankind, you have only 
to read Charles Herbert Levermore’s life of Dr. 
Samuel T. Dutton; there are David Snedden 
and Henry Suzzallo, who came on from Stan- 
ferd University, and there is George Strayer, 
from nearer home—the marks of their influ- 
ence are to be found far and wide in the educa- 
tional systems of this country; there is Paui 
Monrce—the College and the whole educationai 
world have been enriched by his contribution. 

It is only because of limitations of time that 
the enumeration must stop at this point. You 
will note, moreover, that I have taken no account 
of additions made in the past fifteen years, in- 
cluding such hopeful youngsters as W. C. Bag- 
ley, Milo Hillegas, and William H. Kilpatrick. 
The latest catalogue shows a Teachers College 
faculty of weil over 200 members. 

It is clear that Dean Russell has been keeping 
a lookout for men. He has shown none of the 
weakness of a third-rate administrator, who is 
fearful cf being eclipsed by his associates. He has 
never been found looking anxiously into some 
mirror of public opinion to see that his halo is 
on straight. But his associates have no illusions. 
They know their leader. It is this that has kept 
men of such strength and independence working 
as a united faculty. It is this that has made 
such men willing to become members of the 
faculty of Teachers College. 

It is worth while to remark the change in the 
main function of Teachers College which has 
come with the building up of a faculty of marked 
initiative and leadership. Not only has it ex- 
tended its activities in many directions, but it 
has come to be pre-eminently, not a college for 
teachers, but a college for the teachers of 
teachers and for the overseers of teachers. As 
a natural accompaniment, it has ceased to be 
mainly a school of instruction and has become, 
in increasing measure, a school of research. It 
has accordingiy become one of the chief con- 
tributors to our newer literature of education. 

When I undertook to organize the department 
of education in the University of California, in 
a former generation, that is, in 1892, there was 
a modest sum available to start a pedagogical 
section in the University library. A portion of 
this sum was expended in the purchase of works 
in French and German, but I did not wish to 
overload the shelves with what the majority oi 
my students could read only with difticulty if 
at all. Then I was put to it to make a justinable 
expenditure of even the few hundred dollars re- 
maining. Many of the volumes ordered, 
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although standard handbooks of the teaching 
profession, made a trivial showing as compared 
with the collections in agriculture, engineering, 
jurisprudence, and other professional subjects, 
For use in the classroom there was nothing 
available that could be compared with the texts 
ot the oider professions. We had, to be sure, 
Professor Payne’s translation of Compayré’s 
History of Education, a comparatively new work 
at that time, along with Quick’s Educational 
Reformers; we had Spencer’s Education, Bain’s 
Education as a Science, and some thoroughly 
sensible volumes on the practice of teaching in 
elementary schools. I remember that, aside 
from Professor Payne’s little volume on School 
Supervision, our main reliance in the field of ad- 
ministration was the report on City School 
Systems prepzred by John D. Philbrick. When 
the Kepert of the Committee of Ten appeared, 
in 1894, it provided the best text then available 
for the study of secondary education. 

I have no desire to exaggerate the poverty of 
this literature. There was, as you know, a mass 
of pedagogical writings already extant in Eng- 
lish, and it contained, here and there, works oi 
such weight and distinction as would be hard 
to maich in more recent publications. Even the 
past decade has not been prolific in educational 
classics. Pestalozzi and Froebel were there in 
translation and commentary. Herbart was just 
dawning upon the English-speaking world. Dr. 
William T. Harris was in the fuli tide of his in- 
fluence. His Psychologic Foundations of Edu- 
cation, however, did not appear until 1898. 
President G. Stanley Hall was leading in a new 
psychological approach to education, which 
aroused and sometimes bewildered the teaching 
fraternity. But with all of this philosophicai 
and psychological utterance, the conspicuous 
lack was on the side of the social aspects of edu- 
cation. Our methodology was based on an indi- 
vidualistic psychology, of one sort or another. 
Our educational history was mainly the history 
of opinion rather than of institutions. 

Now, Teachers College has not invented the 
social view of education, but it has been in all 
of its main departments a conspicuous exponent 
cf that view. How much of our newer literature 
of educational institutions and institutional life 
has come from this source? I cannot say; but 
I would venture the guess that more than hali 
of it is the work of men and women either con- 
nected with Teachers College or distinctly influ- 
enced by Teachers Coliege. 

In its volume and in its erudition this litera- 
ture is impressive as compared with the mass of 
what had been produced in the preceding genera- 
tion. It has provided a respectable equipment ot 
working tools for the training of the teaching 
profession. From Paul Monroe’s History and 
Cyclopedia of Education out in all directions 
ihis work has made ain unmistakable impress 
on American education. It has gone far to 
render our teaching in secondary schools and 
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our supervision of elementary schools a profes- 
sional occupation, 

Dean Russell’s personal attitude as a cheer- 
ful crusader has gone far to consolidate the 
position of schools and departments of educa- 
tion in other universities. These schools and de- 
nartments have been built up in the face of sin- 
ply unbelievable distrust and opposition in the 
academic world. Having made this one pro- 
fessional college for teachers unquestionably 2 
going concern, and knowing well the progress 
making at other centres, this Dean has not hesi- 
tated to affirm that professional standards and 
professional training in the pedagogical field are 
already fait accompli; that the obvious deficien- 
cies on the side of the teaching profession are 
unhappily matched with equally glaring deficien- 
cies on the part of the older professions; and 
that education is advancing with the others, and 
as rapidly as any, toward the scientific deter- 
mination of its practice. 

Back in the beginning of his career, his first 
significant contribution to educational literature 
was a volume entitled German Higher Schools. 
That was twenty-five years ago, but the book 
is so characteristic of the man that it seems 
worth while to recall it today. It has not been 
superseded, in fact, by any later work in English 
on this subject. It represents “almost five 
years’ continuous study and investigation,” two 
of which had been passed in Germany, visiting 
schools in more than forty towns and cities, and 
consulting personally with many of the foremost 
leaders of German secondary education. It is 
remarkably comprehensive, but it is enlivened 
with carefully studied detail, by way of illustra- 
tion. It has no trace of propaganda, and 
approval and disapproval are distributed with 
the greatest impartiality. 

I evidently read the book from cover to cover 
soon after it appeared; for when I took my copy 
down from its sheli yesterday to look through 
it again, | found my pencil markings spotting 
the margin of every chapter, if not of every 
page; and at the end I had written the date, 
November 8, 1899. 
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Indeed, I liked the book so much, both inside 
and out, that when I had a manuscript of my 
own made ready, I went to the same publisher 
and asked him to issue my book in the same 
style--crown octavo, with corresponding page 
and type, with the same binding in green linen 
cloth. It was as shameless a proceeding as that 
of a woman copying another woman’s millinery. 
But the young Dean took it all in good part: 
and so his maiden effort and my maiden effort, 
hand in hand, have gone merrily down these 
years together. 

This is only one recoilection of friendly rela- 
:ionships, out of many, running back more than 
a quarter of a century, which render my contri- 
bution to this symposium a tribute of personal 
affection. 

There is one great lack from which Teachers 
College suffers today, and that iack | would 
giadly supply if possible. I mean the lack of 
adequate competition. It is lonesome for an 
institution to tower so far above cthers of its 
kind. There is a lack of zest when there is no 
close second, which may any day step into the 
leading place. We are not able at New York 
University to offer such a rival at the presen: 
monient. But we are on the way; and Dean 
Withers, in his genuine affection for Teachers 
College, may be counted on in the next ten years 
to do all that can be done to provide you with 
an active competitor. I am going to help to 
the best of my ability, for the interests of 
Teachers College are dear to my heart, and [ 
would not willingly leave this thing undone, 
which is so necessary to 
good. 


her — spiritual 


Or, to speak more judicialiy. since competition 


‘in the field of education is an absurdity or 


worse: We shall do all in our power to give you 
2 good running mate, right here at home. We 
are gratciul for the help we have received from 
Teachers College; we shall help all we can in 
return; and we look forward with happy antici- 
pation to the vears of friendly relationship which 
stretch out before these two institutions, in our 
aome town, at these crossroads ot the world. 





? 


WHICH? 


Would’st thou be wretched? 


*Tis an easy way; 


Think of but self, and self alone all day; 
Think of thy pain, thy grief, thy loss, thy care, 
All that thou hast to do, or feel or bear; 

Think of thy good, thy pleasures and thy gain, 
Think only of thyself, twill not be in vain. 


Would’st thou be happy? 
Take an easy way; 
Think of those 


around thee—live for them 


each day, 


Think of their pain, their loss, their grief, their care,, 
All that they have to do, or feel or bear; 

Think of their pleasure, or their good, their gain, 

Think of those around thee—’twill not be in vain. 





—Writer Unknown. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


WILLIAM M. HATCH, Boston, New England 
manager of Silver, Burdett and Company, of 
which firm he has long been a prominent mem- 
ber, has returned from his second trip entirely 
around the world, this time accompanied by 
Mrs. Hatch and daugliter. Mr. Hatch has been 
an indefatigable worker for several years and has 
well earned a real luxury such as this cruise of 
32,000 miles with the American Express Com- 
pany on the Cunard liner Laconia. 

ARTHUR L. WILLISTON, for thirteen years 
the head of Wentworth Institute, Boston, has 
resigned, to take effect on July 1. Mr. Williston 
is the creator of the Wentworth Institute, which 
he has made one of Boston’s most significant 
educational institutions, the only institution in 
the country in which a full regiment (the 101st 
Engineers), including officer. personnel, was tak- 
ing training. The Wentworth Institute was en- 
dowed with three and a half million dollars by 
the late Arioch Wentworth. Mr. Williston was 
selected for organizing and assembling it 
because he had done something close akin to this 
for Pratt Institute of Brooklyn. Mr. Williston 
has been a broad-gauged educator, interested in 
all problems of school men. 

MISS VADELINE VEVERKA, supervisor 
cf kindergartens in Los Angeles, says: “The 
next big thing in education is the education of 
the child before school age. The child enters 
school with two hundred useful habits. If these 
are not properly established hefore school age, 
school work must be halted until they are estab- 
lished. To the extent that the mother, herself. 
has not the habit-forming habit, her child is 
handicapped. Mothers fail because they depend 
"upon instinct and emotion instead of insight or 
intelligence. Education is not an instinctive nor 
an emotional thing. It is the criterion of be- 
navior that society in its history has worked 
out.” Miss Veverka is conducting an important 
and interesting crusade for the enlightenment 
of mothers in securing the two hundred essen- 
tial habits which every child should bring to 
school when he enters. 

SAMUEL QUIGLEY, principal of the State 
Normal School, Gunnison, Colorado, has demon- 
strated unusual professional leadership. Gunni- 
son is as unfortunately located for a state insti- 
tution as one can imagine, but Principal Quigley 
has overcome all handicaps by rendering a pro- 
fessional service which attracts earnest students, 
and today the enrollment is seventy per cent 
greater than a year ago, and the quality of stu- 
dents is as much above that of earlier years as the 
enrollment is greater. Dr. Quigley has been able 
to attract to the faculty unusual talent, and he 
inspires the facuity and student body to excep- 
tional devotion to profession. 

H. CURTIS ROWLEY, who died recently, 
was president of the G. and C. Merriam Company 
of Springfield for several years. This Com- 
pany has exceptional prominence because of its 





unprecedented service to the cause of educa- 
tion. “The International Dictionary ” has never 
had a competitor because the editorial and busi- 
ness management have kept it progressive with- 
out freakishness, always trustworthy in scholar- 
ship, “always on the earth” in serviceableness, 
and in late years Mr. Rowley has been an im- 
portant factor of the business. 

FRANK F. BUNKER, Honolulu, executive 
secretary of the Pan-Pacific Union, is the right 
man in the right place. Dr. Bunker, as superin- 
tendent of Berkeley, California, was one of the 
eminent school men in the spirit of progress, and 
in the United States Bureau of Education he 
demonstrated a world vision for education s9 
that his selection for leadership in the Pan- 
Paciic Union was natural as_ well as 
highly fitting. The Pan-Pacific Union is an or- 
ganization directed by representatives of all 
Pacific races, supported in part by government 
appropriaticns, co-operating with chambers of 
commerce, scientific organizations, boards of 
education and kindred bodies working for the 
advancement of Pacific interests. It brings to- 
gether through frequent conferences at the 
ocean’s cross roads leaders in all lines of thought 
and action in Pacific lands, organizing them into 
Iriendiy co-operative effort. 

LEWIS H. MINKEL, superintendent of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, for twelve years, has resigned 
because the newly-elected members of the 
Board of Education were, in his estimation, 
liable to hamper him in his work and possibly 
undo the wonderful work of the twelve years. 

Mr. Minkel has been styled the “ Arnold von 
Winkelried ” of the day. Iowa has had few men 
in her history to compare with Lewis H. Minkel 
in the demonstration of educational science and 
professional art. Fort Dodge can ill aftord to 
turn the hands on the clock back at this time 
when Iowa, as a state, is making educational! 
fame. 

WILLIAM McCRACKEN, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, acting president of Western State Normal 
School, has demonstrated exceptional adminis- 
irative leadership. The school was really 
created by D. B. Waldo, nineteen years ago, and 
he has given it as strong a personality as any 
normal school in the country has, and has made 
it one of the largest and literally the largest in 
number of men enrolled. The enrollment in the 
reguiar school year is more than 1,700, and 
the men are more than 500. Mr. McCracken 
had a big undertaking when he assumed the 
leadership for a year while Mr. Waldo went to 
Bellingham, Washington, to develop things 
there. It has been an unusual legislative year, 
and more schemes have been developing in the 
Kalamazoo school extension of teacher-training 
opportunities than any other Normal has ever 
had in one year, we think, and everything has 
gone as smoothly as though Mr. McCracken 
liad always been on the job. 
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Every city child should have opportunity for 
out-door free play, under expert supervision. 
Where a play group is too small to warrant con- 
tinuous paid supervision an authorized super- 
visor might oversee a volunteer director, such 
asa Scout Master or kindergartner. 

Simple, natural play is absolutely necessary 
to the development of physical and mental func- 
tions, and should not be displaced by highly 
organized games, or dances, which are over- 
stimulating to children, if carried beyond the 
schoolroom. 

It is just as important to see that children 
have apparatus for exercise, and small play 
material, such as quoits, ten-pins, ropes, as to 
provide spaces. Even a kitten must find a spool 
or other thing to play with. 

Play material might be loaned in public play- 
grounds, and from other centres, just as books 
are loaned in a library. There is no more reason 
why playthings should be stclen than that books 
should be stolen, if time be given to plan a 
method. Play is more important than reading, 
after school. 

Police bulletins, instructing the police and the 
general public on the importance of proper play 
supervision, urging the use of playgrounds, and 
emphasizing the child’s vital need of properly 
guided free play, and the dangers of unre- 
strained fun, would be an cducative measure, 
much needed. 

Y.M.C.A. and S.P.C.C. workers and others 
could do much by getting acquaiuted with gangs 
of aimless children who roam the streets bent 
on mischief, and show them how to have adven- 
tures (best in the playgrounds) without break- 
ing the law. “ Crime is adventure gone wrong.” 

Every spot in the city, whether en city-owned 
or private property, should be studied inten- 
sively, to determine all possibilities for uses of 
vlay. 

1, Block organization might be effected by 
the police department, or other agency, who 
would organize a committee of residents to 
determine the block resources and sentiment in 
regard to play for the resident children. 

2. Block piay equipment could be devised, 
according to the locality. An iron frame over a 
trap door, belonging to a corner store, has been 
used by hundreds of girls and boys, from six 
to twelve years of age, for climbing and bar 
work, 

3. Park playgrounds could be made much 
more attractive and ethcient by trees and shrubs, 
better equipment, and better supervision. 

4. Large parks could be arranged to give 
more play facilities, without detracting from 
their beauty or present uses. A small plot in a 
large park, fenced and hedged im, bordered inside 
with a cement walk, and beautified with shrubs 
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and fiowers, would permit roller-skating, hoople 
rolling, and street games, thus relieving 
thoroughiares, where children are a nuisance. 

do. Small parks, now used as thoroughfares. 
such as Union Square, might at least run a little 
loop of side-walk from the main walk 
into one of the plots, and thus draw 
children out of the way of passing crowds. 
A low box bench could hold flags, balls, 
pursuit-pins, etc., to be used at stated hours by 
the visiting supervisor, or the key given to 
responsible ciub leaders for a given period. 
Loafers should be kept rigidly out. 

6. Small parks in outlying sections, not much 
used as thoroughfares, should be given more 
space for apparatus, free play, and games, which 
in this case might include ball playing (if prop- 
erly fenced). 

7. Vacant lots should be bought immediately 
if the locality is suitabie, for play use now or in 
the future, and either developed as a play yard, 
ball field, play park, or playground, or held by 
the city, and used temporarily for other purpose. 

8. Tenement roofs might have fascinating 
play corners, safeguarded and equipped, 
reached by broad, safe hre-escapes. Such places 
where children could let off steam unheard 
would be a blessing. What a fine place tor kite- 
fiving! The parents would be tempted to help 
fly the kites, and thus a healthy family and inter- 
famiiy interest would make for peace and happy 
living. 

9. Tenement yards, as developed by Mrs. 
Clarkson, of the Backyard Association, might 
be still further improved. 

10. School yards could be used to much better 
advantage, and thrcughout the year, if equipped 
with a few pieces of apparatus and small play 
material, and supervised = at strategic 
hours. 

11. A four-year normal course in play super- 
vision, including the art of story-telling, nature 
study. physical training, and other branches of 
kindergarten education through play, should be 
established under the control of the State Buard 
of Regents, so that only those thoroughly under- 
standing how to interest and control children 
may be appointed. Play-time offers almost un- 
limited opportunity for influencing permanently 
through wise suggestion the precious lives of 
eur young children. 

We caanot have saicty for our children, men- 
tal, moral, or physical, if we hold down the 
safety-valve, play. Large public playgrounds 
are nut sufficient. Play is elusive. If directed 
too rigidly, it vanishes, turning into work. Chil- 
dren must have a free expression of the spirit. 


They cannot get this in large group games, 
which must act under considerable discipline, or 
cease to function. Space, objective, and sym- 
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pathetic trained oversight are vitally essential, 
so that the individual or small group may have 
the denefit of spontaneous free expression, 
which is real play. 

Play is creative. Why not create right, and so 
prevent the need of recreating bodies, minds and 
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characters in hospitals, asylums, and reforma- 

tories? Let us be guided by Frvebel, the great 

founder of the system of education through play, 

who said :— 

“COME, LET US LIVE WITH OUR 
CHILDREN.” 









BROADCASTING BY BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


One of the many demonstrations of business 
energy and progressive spirit of United States 
Comumnissioner of Education Dr. Tohn J. Tigert is 
his radio program. For instance, its seventeenth 
broadcast was: “ Hew the United States Bureau 
of Education Can Help in the Passage of Better 
School Laws.” 

We select paragraphs from the above Broad- 
case -— 

“One person in the Bureau of Education de- 
votes all of his time to school-law work. This 
work consists of giving information and advice 
in framing better school legislation in the states. 
The method is simple. Through correspondence, 
circulars of information, and _ bulletins, the 
people of all the states are told, as far as possi- 
ble, what each state has in its school laws. In 
passing new laws, almost every state is now 
more willing to learn from its sister states than 
it used to be. This is a good sign, and the 
Bureau of Education tries to help aleng the 
tendency. For example, the Bureau tells Arkan- 
sas or Oklahoma what kind of laws Massachu- 
setts has for the protection of children’s health; 
or perhaps Alabama or North Carolina is told 
what California is doing with respect te licens- 
ing teachers: or again, possibly some people iv 
Montana or Minnesota are interested in a new 
tax law in Loutsiana,in which case the United 
States Bureau of Education tries to explain the 
provision of this law, or give reliable references 
on it. 

“Letters requesting information are received 
by the Bureau of Education at the rate of several 
thousand a month, and many of these call for 
heip in the field of school law... Every one of 
these letters in regard to school law gets a 
reply. 

“The United States Bureau of Education does 
not have legal control over the public school sys- 
tems in the United States. Some people seem to 
think that this Bureau has power to overrule 
local or state school authorities. One corres- 
pondent appealed to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education to compel a county school 
board to build a better schoolhouse in his com- 
munity. But the Bureau of Education has no 
such power. Our school systems are state sys- 
tems, governed by state laws, and the Federal 
Government has no control over them. It is a 
clearing-house of educational irformation ancl 
assistance. 


“Most of the letters which the school-law 


specialist of the Bureau of Education receives 
are from public-spirited people who are trying 
io get, in an earnest and intelligent way, infor- 
mation or assistance on some matter involving 
school law. Members of state departments of 
education, university and college professors, 
normai school presidents and teachers, gover- 
nors and governors-elect, members of legislative 
committees, officers of organizations of nation- 
wide membership, committees of women’s 
organizations write to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation for information on _ school law. 
‘What states require children to go _ to 
school until they are sixteen years old?’ * What 
states have laws for continuation schools and 
require working boys to go to these schools?’ 
One correspondent will want to know what 
states furnish free textbooks to school children. 
while another will ask what states have laws 
for reading the Bible in their schools. Some 
correspendents will ask about laws on physical 
education; others, about those on Americani- 
zation or illiteracy. 

“ Some of the subjects on which the school law 
section of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion will be glad to give information include such 
points as ‘How state departments of educa- 
tion are organized,’ ‘How state superinten- 
dents are chosen, and what their duties are, 
‘What states have county school organization, 
‘What laws govern county superintendents of 
schools.” ‘ How city and rural schools are con- 
trolled,’ ‘How teachers get their certificates,’ 
and so on through a long list of subjects about 
Which lawmakers make laws. 

“The school-law section of the United States 
Bureau of Education not only answers ques- 
tions in letters; it gives service in formulating 
the laws. In the North and away out West 
there are teachers’ employment laws which 
the school-law section helped to formulate. 
Down South and out West there are county 
schocl administration laws, in the preparation 
of which the Bureau of Education had a hand. 
In an Eastern state they have a law for special 
schoel classes, and the Bureau of [Education 
helped to prepare the bill for the legislature. In 
a certain Southern state they have a school-tax 
law, in another a teacher certification Jaw, anc 
in a third a moral training law. The Bureau 
of Education gave assistance in preparing all ol 
these, For one state, the school-law section eo! 
the Bureau wrote a complete revision of all the 
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schoo! laws of the state, and it proposed that 
this revision be adopted as a complete new 
school code. All service of this kind is done by 
request. The Bureau of Education does not 
seek unduly to influence state legislation. 

“ Another kind of service which the schcol-law 
section renders is to publish a legislative.circular. 
This is issued from time to time each year while 
state legislatures are in session. The eftert is 
made to collect and to give out, through this 
circular, information on proposed school laws 
in the various legislative bodies in session. State 
departments of education and other school men 
end interested persons are kept informed, as far 
as possible, on the progress of educational 
measures through the legislatures: and when 
educational bills are finally enacted into law 
wide publicity is given to all such new legisla- 
tion. 

“Still a third line of work followed by the 
school-law section ot the United States Bureau 
of Education is the preparation of bulletins. 
These bulletins comprise digests of recently 
enacted school laws, reviews of educationai 
progress as shown in school legislation, and 
special studies of subjects involving the law. 

“The Bureau of Education has been doing the 
school-law service for about twelve years. In 
that time it has served thousands of inquirers, 
and there is some evidence that we have helped 
te improve no small number of school laws in 
the states. If you want to help the school author- 
ities improve the schools of your community, 
remember that sooner or later you will have to 
know how the law is going to help or hinder you. 
Then write to the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C.” 





THE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


[Los Angeles Times.] 


Experts of Columbia University who have 
been doing a bit of research in connection with 
the little red schoolhouse of yesterday are vir- 
tually unanimous in its condemnation. They 
ind that 87 per cent.-of the pupils are deficient 
and that it is silly to expect one teacher to de 
justice to the requirements of eight different 
grades. There are still more than 120,000 of 
these one-woman schooihouses in the country, 
but they are going to be rooted out if Columbia 
can do the trick. 

Yet we are prone to argue that the littie 
schoclhouse :s the backbone of the nation and 
has been the foundation of our greatness. All of 
the builders and pionecrs gained their inapige 
tion trom this source, and the country has exe 
handed in direct response to the genius of the 
” little red school. 

It seems almost a shame to be “knocking it 
now, even if it has failed to keep pace with its 
Possibilities. We retuse to throw rocks at the 
‘ountry schovlhouse. Not even a radio outfit 
fan take its piace. 
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TEXT BOOKS 


COMMERCIAL LAW CASES 
Profs. Harold L. Perrin and Hugh W. Babb 
Combining the text-book and case-book methods. 
2 Volumes. Octavo. $7.50 the set. 
JOINING IN PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
Prof. Alfred D. Sheffield. 

A study in effective speechmaking, a clear oe 
funcamental text-book. 1.2 
ORAL FRENCH METHOD Mile. Alice moore 

A clear, logical method by one of the most suc- 
cessful teachers in America. $2.00 
LAWS OF BUSINESS Theophilus Parsons 
For every business man and every office. The 
authority for fifty years. $6.00 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS 
Richard Chenevix Trench 
Latest revised edition by Dr. A. L. Mayhew. -— 
classic on the English tongue. $1.2 
A HISTORY OF SEA POWER 
Profs. William O. Stevens and Allan Westcott 
A fascinating vista of history from the Phoe- 
nicians to today. Octavo. $6.00 
A HISTORY OF THE A. E. F. Shipley Thomas 
Corrected and approved by the Historical 
Branch of the General Staff of the Army. 75 
Maps and Diagrams. Octavo. $6.00 
PROBLEMS IN PAN AMERICANISM 
Samuel Guy Inman 
By the Instructor in International Relations in 
Columbia University. Octavo. $2.00 


THE BUSINESS OF WRITING 
Robert Cortes H »lliday an 1 Alexwader Van : Benesctecr 
An invaluable guide4o everyone who expects to 
earn a living writing or publishing. $2.00 








SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO PREPARE IT 
Elizabeth Monaghan 

Menus, recipes and diets based on _ scientific 
knowledge. $1.50 
THE SCIENCE OF EATING Alfred W. McCann 
How to insure’ stamina, endurance, vigor, 
strength and health in infancy, youth and ak; 
2.50 





THE QUEST OF LIBERTY Basil Mathews 
An authoritative and fascinating recital of the 
coming of the Pilgrims. Coloree Illustrations and 
Maps. $1.50 








THE LIFE OF WILLIAM HAZLITT P. P. Howe 
“A signal service to biographical literature.”— 
‘New York Tribune. $6.00 
HERMAN MELVILLE: MARINER AND MYSTIC 
Prof. Raymond M. Weaver. 
“A brilliant and vividly written biography of 
one of the most significant figures in American 
literature.”’—Outlook. Illus. $3.50 
ROMANCE HISTORY OF AMERICA SERIES 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler 
The history of America in fascinating and ac- 
curate story form. In the Days before Colum- 
bus, The Quest of the Western World. and The 
Coming of the Peopies now ready. Jllustrated 
Each, $1.50 
THE FIRST DAYS OF MAN 
Frederic Arnold Kummer 
An unforgettable story of how the earth and its 
inhabitants came to be. Excellent preparation 
for science and history. Illustrated. $2.00 
ROADS TO CHILDHOOD Annie Carroll Moore 
By the Supervisor of Work with Children in 
the New York Public Library. Informal treat- 
ment of the subject of books for chileren. $1.50 
CHIMNEYSMOKE Christopher Morley 
The best of all the beloved Morley verse. School 
ecition. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; Leather, $250 
THE LIFE OF LIVES Louise Morgan "ts 
The story of Jesus Christ for young people. 1.5 
GRADED BIBLE STORIES 
Prof. William James Mutch, Ph.D. 
Book I: Grades one and two, ages 5 and 7; Book 
Il: Grades three and four, ages 7 to 10; Book 
Ill: Grades five and six, ages 9 to 12; Book IV: 
Grades seven and eight, ages 1l1to14. Each, $1.25. 
DRAMATIZED BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG 
Twelve dramatized stories for the use of young 
people in church work. $1.00. 
PEOPLE Mary M. Russell 


NOTE: We invite inquiry about the books above. Copies 
for examination sent promptly. We are eager also to consider 
for publication any new texts of educational value. 

Send for our complete Catalogue. Also for sample copy of 
THE BOOKMAN, now used in many English classes in con- 
temporary writing. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


244 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if thdse who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


‘THE ART MUSEUM AND THE SCHOOLS (Port- 
land, Oregon) 


Ever since September, 1921, organized visits 
thave been paid to the art museum by the classes 
trom the fourth to the eighth grade, and exhibi- 
tions have been held especially for high school 
‘students. Sculpture, painting, and architecture 
‘are usually the subjects of the exhibits, which 
-are preceded by lantern slide talks. 

Beside this splendid systematic work which is 
in charge of Ione Dunlap, the school docent, 
‘there is a traveling exhibition consisting of about 
fifty large well-framed color prints from old mas- 
‘ters as well as modern artists, and a few Japa- 
nese prints, which has been sent to the Various 
schools of the city. Besides the talks on the 
pictures which have been given to the pupils, 1t 
hnas been the custom to give talks to the teachers 
as well so that they may more fully understand 
the purposes and intentions of the docent’s work 
in the teaching of art appreciation and further it 
to better advantage. Occasionally the parents 
‘are brought together by the event of the exhibi- 
tion, and special meetings and addresses are 
‘arranged for them. The School Art League has 
‘been of great help. It has borrowed from the 
Museum fine photographs and hung them in the 
corridors of the school buildings. The docent 
estimates that about 14,780 children in all have 


seen the exhibits. 
——_o——_ 


ACTIVITIES OF THE BOSTON SCHOOLS 


The most radical change in the Boston school 
system during the past year is the reorganization 
of the Normal School. 

The coming of intermediate or junior high 
schools in Boston has changed the school units to 
the kindergarten, the six-grade school, the inter- 
amediate school (grades VII., VIII., and IX.), and 
the higher secondary grades (X., XI., and XIL.). 
The establishment of intermediate schools calls 
for a new.type of teacher, for which no pro- 
vision has heretofore been made in the normal 
school. Teachers in these grades have been 
qualifying for their new responsibilities by 
tmeans of the various promotional and improve- 
ment courses offered by the Board of Superin- 
tendents. 

In the opinion of the school committee the work 
of students preparing to be intermediate grade 
teachers should be of college standing. There- 
tore they petitioned and received authority from 
the legislature to confer colicge degrees in the 
Normal School. A suitable course has been 


established for the training of these teachers. 
This course is broader and richer than that pro- 
vided for elementary teachers and differs in 
some respects from that for higher secondary 
grade teachers. Students preparing for service 


in intermediate schools are required to pursue 
a four-year college course on the completion 
of which they are to receive the degree oj 
Bachelor of Education. 

The curriculum includes education, English, 
biclogy, history, mathematics, a foreign lar- 
guage, literature, art and music, hygiene and 
gymnasium work. 

—g——— 
ACCREDITING HIGH SCHOOLS (Illinois School 
Visitor) 

There are those who think that any four-year 
high school should be accredited. Others stil! 
apparentiy look upon it as a something to be 
granted as a favor from the University. Many 
assume that anything in the way of building or 
equipment that will barely “ get by” is all that 
is to be desired. Occasionally we find a case 
where political influence is supposed to be the 
chief thing necessary to accrediting. 


From the point of view of the University it,., 


is a means for determining who are competent 
to enter upon university work with a reasonable 
assurance of succeeding. The standards which 
should be maintained without question are such 
as are generally assumed to be essential to an 
efficient high schocl. Yet we are constantly 
beset with requests to permit the lowering of 
standards, especially those referring to teachers’ 
qualifications, the most important of all. On 
the contrary, as those responsible for maintain- 
ing the standards of higher learning which a 
great university represents we should have the 
hearty cc-operation of all high schools seeking 
the accredited relation. 
—— 

THE SCHOOLS OF HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

The total enrollment for the year was 13871 
with an attendance of 94.4 per cent. The city 
ranks thirteenth in high school enrollment pert 
thousand and third in the increase of enroll- 
ment during the past ten years, more than 22 
per cent. of the pupils being in the four high 
schocls. 

Many of the teachers have taken advantage 
of the courses offered by the University of Penn- 
syivania, Lehigh University and Pennsylvania 
State College. Approximately 250 teachers have 
now acquired college credit and of these 150 or 
more have received increases of salary. 

The Edmands Bill does not materially affect 
the salaries now paid to the teachers. The 
schedules will have to be changed, but the 
actual salaries now received are at least as much 
as the minimum requirement of the new law. 

Public School News, the little paper published 
in the interests of the schools, has done much 
to create a wholesome school sentiment in the 
community. A limited sum has been set aside 
for additional publicity, for the value of keeping 
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the public informed as to the work of the schools 
can hardly be estimated. 

The State Department of Public Instruction 
nas rendered valuable services in planning 
courses of study, supplying institute instructors, 
giving intelligence tests and organizing guid- 
ance work in the high schools. 

———@—— 
THE SIXTY-SECOND YEAR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SCHOOLS 

The State Board is confident that the educa- 
tional opportunities afforded by both the public 
and the private schools of New Hampshire have 
never been excelled at any time in the state’s 
history. Continued progress is assured under 
the executive leadership of Commissioner E. W. 
Butterfield. The State Board welcomes the 
opportunity to record its appreciation of the 
<ommissionet’s services to the state. That this 
recognition is not limited to New Hampshire is 
attested by the following statement by an edu- 
cator of national reputation; “I can think 
of only five comniissioners of the forty-eight 
who in my judgment are in a class with Com- 
missioner Butterfield.” 

That this confidence is well-placed is shown by 
*he report of the progress of the schools during 
the year 1921-1922. [very up-to-date phase of 
school work seems to be actively functioning in 
the state from the consolidation of rural 
schocls with the thirty-six. weeks’ term to the 
establishment of teachers’ councils for confer- 
ence with the superintendents. 

The new key-note of the position of the town 
and county superintendent is community se1- 
vice and of this phase of the work Commissioner 
Butterfield says: “ The New Hampshire super- 
visory plan makes permanent supervisory unions 
and permits desirable homes to be established 
by superintendents who wish to be as much a 
part of the community as are other business and 
professional men. Tke superintendent aside 
trom his official duties takes a citizen’s participa- 
tory interest in all of his towns; their ideals, 
accomplishments and constructive projects.” 

—o—— 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA 


For many years the high schoools of Phiiadel- 
phia operated independently of each other and 
independent of direction from the superintend- 
ent’s office. As time went on the desirability 
ot unification of curriculum and administration 
became increasingly apparent. Consequently, 
the principals agreed a year ago to make a com- 
flete revision of the course of study and to pre- 
pare a unified curriculum, so that each separate 
course of study-—academic, commercial, mech- 
anics arts, etc-—would mean the same thing in 
each school. While there is a core of unity 
Tunning through the new curriculum, there is 
ample provision whereby each high school may 
adapt the curriculum to the needs of its own 
constituency, also to the needs of the individual 
student. It only awaits the approval of the 
Board of Education. 
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NEW WALL MAPS 


Geography “Senior Series 
Size 64x78” 


S1 United States 
S2 Europe 

S3 Asia 

S4 Africa 

S5 North America 
S6 South America 
S9 World 


Cartocraft Slated Series 


CJ1 United States and Possessions 
CJ10 Australia 

CJ12 British Isles 

CJ90 Roman Empire 

CJ112 Illinois 

CJ113 Indiana 

CJ121 Michigan 

CJ131 New York 

CJ134 Ohio 

CJ148 Wisconsin 


Our “Senior” Series Maps are the larg- 
est and finest maps of their kind on the 
market. The coloring and lettering is clear 
and distinct. Ask us to send them on ap- 
proval. 


The Cartocraft Slated Series is made of 
durable Slated Cloth, double faced. The 
reverse side can be used for blackboard 
purposes. 


Published by 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Cut here and mail coupon below, please. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. (JE4-23) 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Gentlemen :— 

Please send me Catalog No. 3 giving further 
particulars on your new “Senior” Series Geogra- 
phy Maps and Cartocraft Slated Maps. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


_ A DANGER AND A FALLACY. 

In this day, When budgets are marking time or worse, 
there is grave danger of serious administrative blunders. 
Without attempiing to discuss any such tendencies I should 
like to clearly state one , specific case. Most educators 
say emphatically that the teacher is the determining factor. 
Recently many leaders in education are following up this 
statement with another to the effect that. pupils in large 
classes achieve quite as well as do those of small classes 
(not over fifty being a large class and not under twenty- 
five being a small class). 

Of course in any case we assume that the teachers ar2 
of equal ability. With this in mind we arrive at the fol- 
lowing absurdity :— 

Teacher Teacher 


25 pupils equals 50 pupils 
It may be necessary to go from a 1—35 to a 1—50 basis 
for a time, but is it necessary or even advisable to takc 
the time to prove to the people that the loss in teaching 
efficiency will be nil, when as a matter of fact, other 


things being equal, it is not so anyway; not if the teacher 


is the determining factor. 
Ernest C. Witham. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
a 
By the last census it was learned that from counties with 
900,000 square miles many people moved into counties 
with 2,000,000 square miles. 





—— 
WHERE SHALL THE PARENT-TEACHERS CLUB 
START? 
EDITH GILMORE BOUTWELL 
Melrose, Massachusetts 

Knowing little of the actual practical side of the Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Club, yet being particularly interested ‘n 
this phase of educational co-operation, I have thought 
much of the things which could be done. Having severed 
my connections as a teacher, and not yet having reached 
the time of acceptance as a parent-eligible, I have no ac- 
cess to this organization, which to me as a mother could 
be of inestimable value; and in consequence of working 
service rendered me, would re-act through my children, 
in a greater educational efficiency and a social and civic 
betterment. 

I represent “Every-mother,’ and as such, I stand 
without,—apart from an educational force of large dimen- 
sions, which could give me instruction, encouragement, 
and inspiration, through codperation, at this most impor- 
tant stage of my parenthood. Every mother lays the all 
important foundation upon which all later efforts of in- 
structors must hinge. The child-pupil’s development and 
future depends on the physical and mental habits formed 
during pre-school days under her tutelage. 

As Every-mother, some of us are woefully ignorant of 
the first principles of character training. We drift blindly 
through a sort of instinctive effort. Others are boldly 
indifferent. Still more of us attend to superficialities, 
turning forth a well garbed child with veneered exteriors, 
to battle with all influences and, unsupervised, take what he 
finds. A small minority of us actually understand child 
education and through every-day home teaching, con- 
scientiously and lovingly till the soil and plant the first 
seeds of right habits. Many more of us are adaptable, 
and could do this training, too, if we knew how to go 
about it. We need instruction, co-operation, and encour- 
agement; and we—for all motherhood—utter the Mace- 
donian cry, “Come over and help us!” 

The progressive Sunday Schools of our churches are 
working on a right basis, through their Cradle Roll or- 


ganization. Enrolling the pupil-expectant in early in- 
fancy and assisting in its religious training, tactfully, at. 
the earliest possible stage, means much to the child, the 
church, mothers, and to society in general. 

If the progressive teachers in the parents’ club have no: 
such plan, why could not the idea be accepted and enlarged 
to an exceedingly practical working procedure? 

Among the ranks of “Every mothers” are those espe- 
cially fitted to work with teachers, in evolving a sugges- 
tive course of home teaching and through the Parent- 
Teachers’ Club Cradle Roll, reach all mothers; and with 
tactful methods—so well known to true teachers and 
teacher-mothers—leaven and lead the great masses of 
mothers to a greater sense of responsibility, finding their 
place in the great scheme of national service. 

Furthermore, timely co-operation with the great edu- 
cational system is effective. “As the twig is bent,” is 
symbolic of a mother’s right to be classed with the present- 
day educators, and entitled to all the enlightenment she 
can receive. All opportunities are open for teacher train- 
ing, but what of the early motherhood who bends the 
twig? Is the “cart placed before the horse”? 

The trail blazed by Ella Frances Lynch, founder of the 
National League of Teacher-Mothers, looks inviting; and 
along such a trail must the American mothers be led, if 
our power behind the great public school system would be 
utilized to its greatest extent. 

“Knowledge is power,” and through cooperative associa- 
tion and instruction, every mother walks no longer alone 
or on an unsteady foundation;—she knows,—she is en- 
couraged—and inspired, and the sprouting germ of a new 
vision accompanied by a united service, finds growth in x 
higher type of motherhood. Will the Parent-Teachers” 
Club hear the Macedonian cry? Will they give earlier 
co-operation, and thus eradicate the problems that teach- 
ers need not face? To mould and construct rightly, is far 
better than to re-construct. Likewise, to pluck a_pernici- 
ous weed before its growth has impoverished the soil, and 
scattered the seed to a larger area of soil, is far wiser 
than to battle with a condition caused by our own neglect. 

No educational system should discount the important 
part filled by mothers—and all the mothers of all the chil- 
dren, good, bad and indifferent. They must be reached, 
and reached in the Cradle Roll stages of their children. 
Through this channel will every mother develop our great 
principles of democracy. No longer will she feel her 
obligation narrowly to her own child, but on a broad con- 
struction basis to every man’s child. 

Where shall the Parent-Teachers’ Club start? Will it 
start at the true beginning, and will it do so now? As 
representative of Every mother, I make this appeal. 

eiicsate ta 
A NORTHFIELD VACATION. 

Albert G. Moody opens the Seminary rooms and dining- 
room during the summer at a remarkably low figure. 

There is no lovelier spot for delightful vacation rest than 
at Northfield. If teachers and their families knew what 
this opportunity means there would be many times as many 
applicants as could be received. 








INCREASE OF HORSES IN CITIES. 

The Master Horseshoers’ Protective Association is 
authority for the statement that the horse population of 
Philadelphia, now 24,000, increased 24 per cent. over last 
year; that of New York, which now has 72,000 horses, 
shows 12 per cent. increase; and that of Chicago, with 
51,000 horses, is 18 per cent. more than in 1921. It is 
claimed that all the other large cities of the country show 
increases in the number of horses. The explanation is 
the now generally accepted belief that horse-power 1S 
cheaper than auto power for short haul work. 
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COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Enriches Education 


“PLANT LIFE... The first thing to keep in mind 
about plants is that.they are alive. They eat 
and drink, they breathe and move, they rest 
and sleep, they are born and die, very much like 
men and animals.” 


* + %*  * 


HIS excerpt is the opening of a 10-page survey of’ 


Plant Life, the first 3 consecutive pages of which 
are reproduced above. This is the character of the text, 
which explains with absorbing interest the organization 
of the Vegetable Kingdom and the vital processes of 
plants in a fashion that needs no interpretation. 


The 10 pages are studded with 20 photo-engravings, 
illustrating such phenomena as osmosis, the tropisms, 
root structure, parts of a plant; etc. There is an illus- 
tration for every idea that needs a picture; and in every 
Picture there is an idea, the full significance of 
which is clearly developed in the explanation below it. 
This is practical Visual Education which the teacher 
‘can actually use. 


Like every other important article in Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, Plant Life is prefaced with a 
; Specially written motivated paragraph which exposes 
\the fundamental importance of plants in man’s life 
and thus furnishes the guiding motivé for study which 
is further developed i in the article,; .: 


These 10 pages were prepared at a cost of more than 

a thousand dollars; they were planned and written by 

men who are devoting their -lives to education; they 

* constitute one of: the richest lessons i in: ‘Nature Study 
that is to be found anyWhere. © **** 


And Plant Life is only one of thousands of school 
subjects in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia with 
which you can enrich your teaching. 


Complete Articles FREE 


If you are a conscientious teacher you have spent 
many hours in search of suitable material. To serve 
you, then, and to prove our contention, that with 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia on your desk you 
will havé abundant, usable material immediately 
available on every subject, we are making a most 
remarkable offer of complete articles, free. 


Further Information Coupon 


In the list below, check any two subjects on which you 
would like to receive material. If the articles you want do 
not appear in the list, print their names in the space left for 
that purpose. The complete articles will be sent to you, 
free, without obligation. (Check no more than 2.) 


Birds Wheat Nevada 
Migration Copper France 
Rainfall Lumber Postal System 
Plant Life Rubber Congress 
Flowers Coal Longfellow 
Seeds South America Jefferson 
| ERAT SAAR eee ne 
ET OO CERT Ne ee ee Tee ETS 
RNS Bc ales wk URGE ws Ra See aba hesneauuiaeee 
DN 2.4. vaictghir hanes pesdseea saeaiaensca ssa emai 


Send this coupon to 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois , (324) 
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BOOK TABLE 


EVERY TEACHER’S PROBLEMS. By William E. 
Stark, Hackensack, N. J. New York, Chicago and 
Cincinnati: American Book Company. Cloth. 367 pp. 
Mr. Stark has given teachers a real book of real prob- 

lems. There are 241 problems, many of which every 
teacher must meet, all of which any teacher is liable to 
meet. We have seen no book quite so direct in dealing 
with everyday problems, and they are mostly dealt with 
briefly and always suggestively. 

Every problem discussed is treated in such a way as +o 
establish a line of procedure in considering other prob- 
lems. We are genuinely interested in Mr. Stark’s line of 
procedure. It is sane and provocative of professional 
thought. Only a few of the 241 problems are specifical!y 
treated, but these are samples of many other problems 
that are presented. 

The problems that are studied are treated from at least 
two angles, each being vigorously assailed and defended. 
Of course, like a novel, the end is always satisfactory to 
the author, but if it is not so to a teacher he does not feel 
at all disquieted because he does not agree with the 
teacher. 

The author’s method is to take three or four real “case” 
problems and present a sample discussion. He then gives 
ten or more similar problems with no suggestion as to 
any one of them. 

The Problems are classified under “Rules and Punish- 
ments,” “Child Nature,” “Habit Forming,” “A Child's 
Attitude,” ‘Subject Matter,’ “Differentiation of Subject 
Matter,” “Socialized Recitation,” “Project Method,” 
“Group Teaching,” “Rapid Promotions,” “Parents,” “The 
Community,” “Professional Responsibility,” etc. 

Mr. Stark has left nothing unconsidered that occurs to 
us. He has gathered problems from every corner of the 
educational world in school and out, in homes and in the 
community, in teachers’ meetings, local functions, state 
associations, culminating in a notable presentation of the 
claims of the National Education Association and every 
one votes to join. 


THE PEDAGOGY OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. With 
Special Reference to Formal Exercises. By C. Ward 
Crampton, M. D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 

There are now fifteen states that have compulsory 
school physical training laws, and the Federal government 
was on the verge of passing a national law when the zeal 
for federalizing education collapsed. But physical edu- 
cation is here to stay and when the last word is said the 
credit will be due Dr. Thomas D. Wood, head of the De- 
partment of Physical Education, and chairman of a really 
remarkable joint committee of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Medical Association. Dr. 
Crampton does well to credit Dr. Wood with his inspira- 
tion. 

Dr. Crampton says: “During the last twenty years there 
has been a growing unanimity of ideals in physical train- 
ing. Leaders in education, medicine, and physical training 
have increasingly perceived the same vision of common 
human needs and in seeking to meet them have come closer 
to each other. There has been less. thought and energy 
given to the defence of pre-existing systems or methods 
and more to the meeting of actual situations. America is 
making its own system. During the war physical train- 
ing became intensely pragmatic, for the need was great 
and immediate and no theory stood unless by the proof of 
the most practical use. There exists, however, through- 
out the United States, a large need for sound doctrine and 
a still greater need for simple, practical, tested, and tried 


methods for use in the classroom and gymnasium, and on 
the playground and athletic field. 

“The industrial world is realizing that work is a human 
product, that men and women who labor are living and 
breathing, that the working process itself is motor and 
subject to the laws of physical training, that the eff. 
ciency of the worker is dependent upon his health and 
happiness. To the capitalist this is of great concern, for 
it means dollars and cents; to the laborer it is of greater 
concern, for it means life itself. 

“Progressive industries throughout the United States. 
are calling for physical training in all its various forms— 
recreation, exercise, shop hygiene, health instruction, rest. 
periods coupled with various forms of social management, 
In the future, the workers themselves, under their own, 
direction and for their own benefit, will lead in this move- 
ment.” 


WHY WARS COME. By Rear Admiral A. P. Niblack,. 
United States Navy. 12 Pearl street, Boston: The- 
Stratford Company. 

“Why Wars Come” graphically analyzes the various. 
forms of governments and foreign policies of the princi- 
pal countries in the world, and points out how the actual 
workings differ from the theoretical form. The author says. 
the real cause of war is human greed. He shows that ‘the 
fundamentals which determine the stability of states are: 
The form of government as embodying the ideals of tha 
people; national security, requiring strategic frontiers; 
and the vital economic guarantee of raw materials, mar- 
kets and reasonable access to the sea. 


—s 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Platero y Yo.” By Juan Ramon Jimenez. Edited by 
Gertrude M. Walsh. Price, 84 cents. Boston, New York,,. 
Chicago: D. C. Heath & Company. 

“Iowa Stories—Book Two.” By Clarence Ray Aurner.— 

“Iowa Stories—Book Three.” By Clarence Ray Aurner.— 
Iowa City, Iowa: Clio Press. 

“Body Mechanics and Health.” By Leah C. Thomas and 
Joel E. Goldthwaite. Price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin Company. 

“Roget’s International Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases.” By C. O. Sylvester Mawson. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“Rapie Arithmetic.’ By T. O'Connor Sloane. Price, $1.50. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 3 Be 

“Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability.”— 
“Intermediate Examination: Forms A and B.” Price, 


$1.10.—‘‘Higher Examinations: Forms A and B.” Price, 
$1.10.—“‘Interpretation Chart With Percentile Graph.”— 
“Class Record.’’—‘“Manual of Directions and Key.” 


Yonkers, New York: World Book Company. 

“The Geography of New England.’ By Philip Emerson. 
—‘Recipes for Institutions.” Collected and edited by Chi. 
cago Dietetic Association. New York: The Macmillam 
Company. : 

“What Comes From What; or the Relationships of 
Animals and Plants.” By Charles L. Abbott. Price, $1.00. 
St. Paul, Minnesota: Publisheé by the author. 

“Badlands and Broncho Trails.” By Lewis F. Crawford. 
Bismarck, North Dakota: Capito] Book Company. " 

“Apuleius, Cupid and Psyche.” By H. E. Butler. Price, 
$1.20. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch. 

“Children of Other Lands.” By Nellie B. Allen and 
Edward K. Robinson, Price, 44 cents. Boston: Ginn & 
Company. 

“Plays for Amateurs.” By S. Marion Tucker. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company. : 

“Primary Mental Test.” By Rudolf Pintner and Bess 
V. Cunningham. Yonkers, New York: Worle Book Com- 
pany. : 
‘ “Phe American.” By Henry James. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. : “ 

“Hand Craft Projects.” By Frank I. Solar. Price, $1.25. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Company. 
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i and Physicians 
HAY Healthy. Strong, Cone nctas Eye Remedy 
ffered as a Domestic Bye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for —_— 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Babys 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine s Jone 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste o 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EXE R 
COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 


the country. 
acceptable as news. 

Lucile F. Fargo, librarian, North 
General High School, Spokane, 


says that the school has no gangs, but. 
that what might have been gangs 
have been turned into student coun- 
cils, traffic squads, social service de- 
partments and rooters’ clubs. In the 
library there is a student conduct 
board, an organization making its own 
rules and enforcing them. Describ- 
ing the traffic squad, the librarian 
says :-— 

“We are crowded in our school. 
Time was when two converging lines 
of hurrying library patrons banked 
in mass formations before the double 
doors, unhappily endeavoring to push 
by the period bell exodus. All that is 
changed. The squad worked out a 
set of rules for hall traffic. They 
posted directions and they posted 
themselves at congested corners, ‘cops’ 
even to the stars shining on their 
shirts. It worked. 

“Gangs of debaters, hot on the trail 
of an argument, once made the library 
a place of roaring comnared with 
public library calm. But a small room 
now adjoins our reading hall. On its 
door stands a_ sign, ‘Consultation 
Room,’ 


It has two tables and plenty 


oi chairs. At the main desk, outsidc, 
the captain of the debate squad sigus 
the register as sponsor for the crowd, 
and the argument is trailed with what 
lustiness he desires. Departures into 
by-paths of fun are few.” 

The list of lecturers at the Institute 
of Modern History, to be held at 
Bowdoin College April 16 to 2%, has 
just been announced by President 
Kenneth C. M. Sills. A series of six 
public lectures and six lectures for th2 
student body will be given. Profes- 
sor Alfred F. Pribram of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, one of the leaditig 
authorities on modern European his- 
tory, will address the institute. Other 
speakers will be Henry L. Morgen- 
thau, former ambassador to Turkey; 
Professor William L. Westermann cf 
Cornell; Professor Robert Lord of 
Harvard; Dr. Isaiah Bowman aid 
Professor Charles Seymour of Yale. 
Ramond B. Fosdick, former under- 
secretary-general of the League of 
Nations, who was civilian aide to 
General Pershing in France in 1919, 
will lecture April 28. All history 
teachers in the state will be invited to 
attend these lectures. 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Charles L. Abbott, 600 Ivy street, 
St. Paul, has made an interesting and 
important study of the relations of 


animals and ‘plants in a pamphlet 
which he styles “What Comes From. 
What?” 


Professor William H. Lynch of the 
State Teachers’ College, Springfieia, 
Missouri, at eighty-three years of age 
is very much in the game. He is sup- 
posed to be the first school man to use 
the newspaper pedagogically. He cer- 
tainly reads and subscribes for more 
papers and magazines than does aay 
other school man; 115 are supposed to 
be on his subscription list. He is c2r- 
tainly a very live wire, representing 
a very live teachers’ college. 

In Nebraska when the principal of 
the high school undertook to punish 
one of the boys the other boys care 
to the relief of their mate. The three 
ringleaders were expelled. 





The High School Masters Club of 
Massachusetts was ~ strong for the 
Towner-Sterling Bill after a heated 
debate, March 24, 1923. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By Dr, CLARENCE STRATTON 


Director of English in the High Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Every wide-awake superintendent, principal and 
English teacher will want this book on his desk. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 1 W. 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


$1.80 list 
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[HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


‘Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New (ara, N. ¥., 229 riftn Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. 
‘Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

dirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Portiand, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 











' seeking that long desired advancement WRITE US TODAY, 
ye have especially attractive positions waiting. Every ap- 
plicant given our individual attention. 


BEARt TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








The Anti-Fraternity high school 
law of Illinois is upheld by the Su- 
preme Court. 





David P. Barrows, retiring president 
of the State University of California, 
is reported to have said: “I do nut 
look tor great discoveries or new 
ideas in education to come out of pub- 
lic institutions. Look into the history 


of America and you will find that 
nearly all of our great ideas were 
privately conceived or that they 


emanated from private colleges. 

“I do not want to see -\merican 
education stereotyped. Men and women 
should in many cases be trained 1 
separate colleges. 

“We should be true to our indivi!- 
uality and this we may achieve in pri- 
~vate colleges.” 

Columbia University is to pay Percy 
D. Haughton $15,000 as football coach 
next fall. 





The Elementary School Principals’ 
Association which provided one of the 
high spots with its notable banquet 
and many programs is only three 


years old, having been organized at 
the Atlantic City meeting ot the De- 
partment of Superintendence in 1920 


by Leonard Power, Port Arthur, 
Texas; Worth McClure, Seattle; 
Olive M. Jones, New York City; 


Thomas Agnew, Jr., Bayonne, N. J.; 
Ide G. Sargeant, Paterson, N. J., and 
a few other elementary school princi- 
pals. 


Professor J. P. Smith of Stanford 
University, professor since 1892, who 
is to retire at the age of sixty-five, has 
been presented with $10,000 by his 
former students. 

Charles H. Breed, head of the Latin 
Department of Lawrenceville Acad- 
emy, and member of the College Er- 
trance Examination Board, is to be 
headmaster of the new Country Day 
School in East Providence, R. I. 

Fifty-three young people graduated 
from Alaska High Schools in 1922. Of 
this number, thirty, fifty-seven per 
cent., are now enrolled in higher in- 
stitutions of learning in Alaska: and 
the states. 











EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 


in America. 


It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


wression whether as a creative 


thinker or an 


interpreter. Degrees 


¥ranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON. MASS. 








Dear Mr. Cobb: 


dren with very satisfactory resylts. 
reading a single page, 


desks’ 


After he has told all he wishes, 

| teered by classmates. 
In each book the 
| Spontaneous. 

| interest. 
to a child. 
makes the material particularly 
| getting. (Signee) 

CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 

PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 


story is 





THE ARLO PLAN 
FROM NEWTON; MASS. | 


We have used both Arlo and Clematis in our school 


that used in other schools in. the city: 
his clasSmateS following with their books at their! 
When he finishes, all books are'closed” é 
as many as he can of the thoughts which he has just read. 
Page by page Aggy that way for the first reading. 
vivid; 
The incidents are realistic and @ramatic, holding shild’s | 
: alis a tre . & the child's 
The Stories are full of the kind of life and action which 
Each page is understood readily at a single reading, 
well adapted to the training of content 
ANNIS M. STURGIS, Director of Special School. 
ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades 


By Bertna B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING C ) | 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, Sar sal | 


for special chil- 
Our, niethod has been the same as 
One child stands-before the glass, 


The reacer then reproduces | 
additions and corrections are volun- | 


the conversation is natural and} 


appeal | 
and this} 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first, and second grades 
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Fhe entotli#rent at Vineland, x 
the past year has been 10] girls and 
3/3 boys. “Nearly every state in th 
Union 1s represented. The school 
rollment was 250 including the classe 
in physical culture and the ma, a 
arts. A great deal of practical work 
has been done by the boys and gir’ 
including 772 scrub brushes rn 
brooms, 144 chairs repaired, 281 over. 
alls, 485 nightshirts and 1,900 mic. 
celianeous articles. In the shoe aie 
1,335 pairs of shoes were repairer 
and in the mending room of the dress. 
making department 42,455 pieces Were 
repaired. 

According to a report issued by the 
Department of the Interior, Janyary 
1, 1923, the per capita cost ot pupis 
in the schools of cities having 10,4) 
population is $88.36; in cities of 30.000 
to 100,000, it is $84.37; and in cities 
of from 10,000 to 30,000 it is $73.72 
Smaller cities average $4.13 per pupil 





L. J. Hanifan, who goes from the 
superintendency of Welch, McDowell 
County, West Virginia, to Paducah 
Kentucky, at a salary of $4,300, and 
an efficient machine, graduated from 
the University of West Virginia in 
1907, with Master’s Degree at Har- 
vard in 1909, and has been among the 
leading school men of West Virginia 
for ten years. 


CLASS MEMORIALS 


Our collection includes statues, busts 














and bas-reliefs desirable for School 
Decoration. They are _ reproductions 
of the finest Classical and Modern 


Sculpture. 
Write for Class Gift Folder 


THE BOSTON SCULPTURE CO. 


799 MAIN ST., MELROSE, MASS. 


TO RENT 


In San Francisco by day, week or 
month, a very pleasant apartment 
of three rooms. Fifteen minutes 
from town, elevator, excellent ser- 
vice. Apply to MISS EDITH GILES, 
2211 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 








.|dred per cedt solid leather, color 











Public Sales 


We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army: Munson last shoes, 
sizes 514 to 12, which was the en- 
Htire--surplus stock of one of the 
largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 


dark ‘tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy we can offer same 
to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented we 
will cheerfully refund your money 
promptly upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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Cleveland police officers are _ con- 
ducting a series of lectures in the 
wblic schools here on “Being: Carefui 
in Traffic.” No readin’, writin’, or 
‘ithmetic holds any more _ attention 
of the class than do the officers in the 
role of teachers. Dangers of playing 
jn traffic-laden_ streets, carelessly 
crossing thoroughfares on their way 
to and from school, attempting to 
steal rides on the rear of street cars 
and automobile trucks and of the 
tragedies which might follow failure 
to heed warnings of traffic policemen 
are brought home to the children as 
the policemen speak to the children 
like a parent and question them from 
time to time to make sure they are 
being understood. 


Meetings te be Held 


APRIL. 


19-21: Kentucky Education 
elation at Louisville. 
MAY 

3-4-5: Fourteenth 
tion, Eastern 
Providence. 
22-25: Annual Convention 
Libraries Association, 
City. 





Asso- 


Annual 
Arts 


Conven- 

Association, 

Special 

Atlantic 

JUNE 

26-July 7: National Education Asso- 

ciation, Oakland-San Francisco. 
AUGUST. 

27-31: International Congress e 
] Prague 


High Sch Professors, 
Czecho-Slovakia 


WANTED 


Home in a private family, nea 
good high school, for a clean boy of 
fifteen. Address B. B. B., care Jour- 
nal of Education. 




















New York University 


Summer School 


A program of 240 courses 
in educational, collegiate, 
and commercial subjects. 
The bulletin is ready for 
distribution, and will be 
sent upon request. 


ADDRESS 
DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 


Director of the Summer School | 


100 Washington Sq. East 
New York City 


July 2 August 10 
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WM. B. ITTNER, F. A.1. A. 


Arehitect and School Specialist 








Board of Education Building 
SAINT Louis MISSOURI | 








FINE VACANCIES 


in public, private and normal school work, for which we are asked 
to recommend teachers. This is the busy season. 


REGISTER NOW 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS! AGENCY <5. ae 


leges and pay high- 
38TH YEAR 


est salaries. If de- 
MERICAN : : - TEACHERS’ AGENCY  iztioduces to Colleges 

















25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, = x Sa 
z = - ey wi want you. 
<r PU Ave, How Fees. Send for new book- 

and FORE ' = te nools and Families, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors ane 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheols 


Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, let, “Teaching as a 
Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 
to parents. Call on or address . 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has fibied Bua 


j dreds of high grad itiow 
Kellogg g sency crease Ree Sfiey Katie” GP 
lished 1889. No charge tO employers 
none for registration. If you & 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHORN SEASHEES: AGENCY 2 rx ge 


366 FIFTH AVENUE POF people. _We 
Established 1855 








Between Mth and 35th Streets reg*ster only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials 








+ 0 Fifth Avenu 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Vii yoce’® 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach« 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WW. O. PRATT, Manager 
TEACHERS 


The Parker ‘scency 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 





Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. luc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . « - Bestom, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Dtetanee Telephone Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
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wee PE pall he pis is 
Averitt 


Spring Revel, Pablic Schools, 





Decatur, Illinois 





Your school can duplicate these scenes 


wits the F 


Victrola 


A faithful and tireless accompanist for your 


Festivals Pageants Fétes . Field Days 


The Victrola is ever ready with correct, vigorous 


music for 
Folk Dancing Games Drills Calisthenics 


Interpretative Dancing 


For full information consult any dealer in Victor products, or write 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 











May Day Festivai, Bloomsburg State Normal School, Bioomsburg, Pennsylvania 


